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THE DECREASE IN HORSES 
AND THE PRICE OF FOOD. 


N article dealing with this subject which appeared in 

the Daily Mail a few days ago is eminently deserv- 

ing of consideration. The writer, Mr. Felix J. 
Blakemore, is well known in the provision trade, 

and has studied the question from the most 
practical point of view. Like all of us, he has been struck 
with the steady enhancement of the price of commodities 
which has now been going on for several years, and the 
point of his enquiry is whether or not this process is likely 
to go on. Many considerations point to an affirmative. 
Countries like Germany and the United States as they 
increase in wealth are less inclined to devote themselves 
to the production of food, which is never an extremely 
lucrative calling, and take up trade. In consequence, they 
are not only consuming their own supplies, which they 
could not do a few years ago, but actually making demands 
upon imported food. For a long time Great Britain practi- 
cally enjoyed a monopoly in the food market. It was for 
us that the Californian wheat-grower ploughed his fields, 
for us the New Zealander and the Norman made butter, 
for us Chicago salted bacon, and for us the Argentine 
cold-storaged beef. But there are rival bidders for these 
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supplies in nearly all the European countries, and hence the 
prospect is that food will continue to go up in price. 

Mr. Blakemore mentions a consideration that may 

to some extent counteract these forces. This is the substi- 
tution of the motor for the horse. Very few people stop to 
think what it means when an omnibus company which 
kept fifteen thousand horses abolishes them for the motor. 
This sets free a vast supply of food, some of which is fit for 
human consumption, and a great deal for the feeding of 
poultry, cattle and other livestock. Oats may be cited as 
an example. Food reformers are in agreement that neither 
children nor adults at the present time use enough oatmeal. 
Taken in any of the ordinary forms, it is an excellent article 
of diet, and if oats were cheapened in price by a decrease 
in the demand for horses, it would be an inducement to all 
who feel the high prices of food to resort to the homely fare 
of their forefathers. Again, we are constantly told that the 
enhanced price of such articles as butter, cheese and bacon 
is almost entirely due to the increased cost of food supplies : 
but the cow and the pig can be most adequately fed on 
the same articles that do for the horse. The argument is 
sound as far as it goes, but it would be a mistake to carry 
it too far. Moreover, the popularity of the cart-horse, 
the pure-bred Shire, never was greater than it is to-day, 
and these animals in the bulk must consume a very large 
quantity of food that would otherwise be available for smaller 
livestock. But a third factor comes in in the shape of 
a higher standard of living. The movement on the part 
of the rich towards a greater simplicity means an increased 
consumption of bread stuffs, as, naturally, they will give up 
dainties ; the higher standard of living adopted by the poor 
means, again, that they will substitute the best product 
of wheat flour for the inferior bread that they have been 
accustomed to consume. Thus, while giving all the weight 
it deserves to the argument brought forward by Mr. Blake- 
more, we cannot help remaining of the opinion that on the 
whole the movement of food prices will in the immediate 
future be upward. Over all the spaces of the earth the same 
tendency is manifested to secure a richer and more wholesome 
diet than an elder generation was obliged to put up with. 
If the mouths were counted in such huge countries as Russia 
where the peasant is awakening to new ideas and the mechanic 
and town labourer are being stimulated by the formation 
of commercial enterprises which are able to pay better wages, 
if the increased wealth of countries like Germany and Austria 
be taken into account and the demand for better food which 
it brings with it, we can easily see that the European con- 
sumption must swell enormously. But it is nothing to the 
demand which is arising in countries like India, Japan and 
China, where of old the simplest and most meagre 
diet was considered enough for human nature. Our 
Consuls in these countries report on this general grading up 
in the standards of living, and distinguished and enlightened 
representatives who come to this country tell exactly the 
same story. It is a practical working illustration of the old 
axiom that the demand for food always tends to exceed the 
supply. 
The present genération has been blinded to this 
truth because it has gone through an era when, owing to 
discovery of easier means of transit and the breaking up 
of new land, food became so cheap that its cheapness was 
regarded in many quarters as being almost a misfortune. 
It was, however, merely the result of an exceptional “ con- 
catenation of things.” No one can say that in this respect 
history will not repeat itself. The resources of science are 
inexhaustible and supplies of food may be tapped of which 
no one dreams at the present time ; but, as far as human 
eye can see at the moment, there is no chance of this 
happening. The cultivatable area of the world is known and 
mapped out. It may not be fully developed to-day, but its 
development is rapidly going on and fails to keep pace with 
the increase of consuming power. Obviously, the provision 
trade of the future is likely to be as profitabie a calling as it 
has been in the past. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


( UR portrait illustration is of Lady Beryl le Poer- 

Trench, the only daughter of the Earl of Clancarty, 
whose marriage to the Hon. Richard Stanhope is announced 
to take place on May 13th. 








*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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T this time of year, when we are in the very middle 
of the great spring horse shows, the photographs 
we show on the succeeding pages and the letter 
accompanying them from the Crown Prince of 
Germany must create the keenest interest. Great 

Britain has long been struggling in vain with the problem 
f obtaining remounts for the Army, and it is safe to say 
that no satisfactory scheme for this purpose has yet been 
devised. Germany, on the contrary, has solved the problem, 
and these illustrations are almost sufficient in themselves 
to prove it. But they must be looked at in connection 
with the article on military riding in Germany by which 
they are accompanied. There it is shown with what character- 
istic thoroughness riding is taught to officers and men in 
the German Army. There was always a tradition of good 
riding in Germany, but during recent years it has greatly 
improved ; so has the riding in nearly every other European 
country. For this credit should be given chiefly to the 
International Horse Show at Olympia, where the riders of 
one country first learned what those of other countries were 
capable of doing. 

Those who are in favour of doing something for the 
agricultural labourer must be prepared to face the fact that 
a considerable amount of opposition will be roused. Where 
one set of labourers is benefited, another begins to show 
signs of discontent. Our Correspondence columns have 
shown that this is so with regard to the half holiday granted 
by some farmers in Northumberland, and in Norfolk the 
concessions made by the King on his Sandringham estate 
are also causing some disturbance. The neighbouring 
farmers assert that the profits are not sufficiently large 
to enable them to make similar concessions, and on those 
portions of the Sandringham estate which are let the labourers 
of the tenants are in open revolt. They. are striking for a 
half holiday and a rise in wages. In the county of Essex, 
particularly round Helion Bumpstead, where wages have 
always run very low, a branch of the Union has been formed, 
and the farmers evidently regard this as the precursor of 
trouble. We chronicle these events, but it would be useless 
to make any comment upon them. If the labourer’s fate 
is to be improved, it will never be done without friction. 
All that those really interested can do is to keep that friction 
to its irreducible minimum, and endeavour as far as possible 
to secure by voluntary arrangement an amelioration of the 
workman’s lot. 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey continues his search for the cheapest 
possible cottage. The Spectator of February 21st gives 
particulars of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’ answer to Mr. 
Strachey’s challenge to the architectural profession to produce 
a cottage for {r10. Mr. Williams-Ellis has gone one better 
and does it for {105. The cottage shows a marked improve- 
ment in planning when compared with Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s 
effort, but is built of lath-and-plaster. The reinforcement 
of the cement over the lower part of the walls with rabbit 
netting is designed to prevent the irritable cottager putting 
his foot through them. This type of construction is perfectly 
adapted for the production of vermin galleries, but must 
not be thought to solve the housing question. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis has given a spirited and amusing answer to Mr. Strachey’s 
challenge, and that is all that can be said about it. Were 
he asked to do a cottage in papier-maché for {g0, he might 
succeed, but no useful purpose would be served. The home 
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of the agricultural labourer must be a warm and solid structure, 
needing the minimum of upkcep charges, and lath-and-plaster 
does not fulfil this requirement. 

Sir Ray Lankester from his easy chair discoursed the 
other day on Sentimentality as applied to the caging of 
animals and their performance. To any subject on which he 
writes Sir Ray brings plenty of knowledge, cleverness, wit 
and good writing; but though he is generally convincing, 
he is not, we think, completely so in this article. Many of 
us who make no profession of sentimentality are very little 
interested in caged animals. And among the number of those 
who are not, are counted many eminent biologists. We do 
not say that our views are wholly right and all others wrong. 
It is quite comprehensible that a scientific student should 
wish to have an animal in confinement so as to make his 
observations more exact; but there are others who prefer 
to study the creature in its natural environment and to whom 
the performance that comes from instinct or nature is of far 
more interest than that which has been produced even by 
the deft manipulation of food—to say nothing of the heated 
club to which Sir Ray Lankester makes reference. In another 
generation it is in every way likely that the trick dog, the 
trick monkey and the trick horse will be as unattractive on 
the stage as a dog fight is now. 


THE WILD GEESE. 
*O tell me what was on yer road, ye roarin’ norlan’ Wind, 
As ye cam blawin’ frae the land that’s niver frae my mind ? 
My feet they traivel England, but I’m dee’in for the North."’ 
‘“ My man, I| heard the siller tides rin up the Firth o’ Forth 


an’ rise, 
And fain I’d feel the creepin’ mist on yonder shore that lies, 
But tell me, ere ye passed them by, what saw ye on the way 
“My man, I[ rocked the rovin’ gulls that sail abune the Tay 


““ Aye Wind, I ken them weel eneuch and fine they fa’ 


‘* But saw ye naething, lee’in Wind, afore ye cam to Fife ? 
There’s muckle lyin’ ’yont the Tay that’s mair to me than life."’ 
‘“My man, I swept the Angus braes ye hae’na trod for years.”’ 
‘““O Wind, forgie a hameless loon that canna see for tears! ”’ 
““ And far abune the Angus straths I saw the wild geese fice, 
A lang, lang skein o’ beatin’ wings, wi’ their heids towards the 
sea, 
And aye their cryin’ voices trailed ahint them on the air 
““ O Wind, hae mercy, haud yer whisht, for I daurna listen mair ! ”’ 
VIOLET JACOB. 


Surely no man was ever set a task more difficult than 
has fallen to the lot of Prince William of Wied who, as we 
write, is journeying towards his new-found kingdom of Albania. 
It is a country without any of the elements of settled govern- 
ment and resembles more than anything else the condition 
of the Scottish Borders at their most lawless period. In place 
ot the administration of justice, there exists only the family 
feud. It has not only become a point of honour with a man 
to slay him who has become his enemy ; but if he tails to do 
so within a reasonable time he falls under the ban of his own 
friends and becomes an outcast. The king’s writ does not 
run in Albania; there are no rates and no taxes; so Prince 
William will need all his powers of persuasion to induce his 
unruly and turbulent subjects to provide the funds necessary 
for government. We say persuasion because for a long time 
to come it must remain Prince William’s only weapon ; 
the application of force in a country so disorganised and so 
given over to brigandage in its worst form would probably 
recoil on his own head. 


The game of baseball between the American teams 
was honoured by the presence of the King, and drew a very 
large crowd to the Chelsea Football Ground. In that it 
may be set down as a success; but the general verdict of 
the spectators was that it was very interesting as a spectacle 
and very disappointing as a game. Everybody was thrilled 
by the wonderful exhibition of throwing, fielding and catching 
that was given in practice before the game began. The pace, 
the accuracy, the beautiful wrist and body work of the 
throwers was a revelation, and the onlookers thought to 
themselves that if this was but practice, what would the real 
game be? It was therein lay the disappointment. The 
fielding in the match itself was, of course, magnificent. It 
was astounding to see the accuracy with which the ball 
was returned to the base, so that the man awaiting it there 
had never to move a foot, but caught time after time with the 
nonchalance of a conjurer palming a coin. The way in 








which two men were “ run out ” (to use cricket phraseology) 
at one felt swoop was a wonderful and dramatic instance of 
skill; but the fielding, fascinating as it was, constituted 
too large a part of the game. 


Of the pitching, the spectator, certainly the uninitiated 
spectator, could form little judgment. He could see that the 
pitcher threw very fast and hard, and from the fact that the 
batter usually missed the ball, he could infer that this throwing 
was also very skilful. Of the in-and-out curves, the “ fade- 
away” and so on he could, unless very favourably placed, 
see nothing. It was not this, however, that was the essentially 
disappointing part of the game for the cricketer ; it was the 
batting that depressed him. No doubt these batters hit 
the ball as often and as well as any human being could hit it, 
but to cricketing eyes the duel between pitcher and batter 
seemed altogether too unequal. Far more often than not 
the batter did not hit the ball at all, and when he did, it was 
very frequently only on the edge of his bat—a mis-hit over 
third man’s head. It appeared that, against that tremendous 
pitching, the batting, even of the very greatest, must be 
rather of the hit or miss, rough and ready style, and could 
never compare, in the beauty or variety of attack and the 
science of defence, with batting at cricket. No doubt, base- 
ball has some of the elements of greatness about it, and must 
produce moments of palpitating excitement, but after last 
week’s game it is further than ever from dethroning, by its 
breathless hustle, our dear and leisurely cricket. 


This week the billiard-playing world has the pleasure 
of witnessing what is likely to be the keenest fight for the 
professional championship that has yet been made. The 
season has been remarkable for the appearance of many new 
lights in the game, and, strangely enough, the most brilliant 
of them is not a starter for the championship. This ts 
Newman, the protégé of Stevenson, who recently beat the great 
\ustralian hazard-striker by nearly as many points as he 
received. The future of Newman seems to be assured. Of 
the actual competitors for the championship, Inman, the 
present holder, is not regarded as having the best chance. 
The real battle ought to be between Stevenson and Gray, 
and as Stevenson is playing erratically, the betting odds will 
probably be on Gray, particularly if he be successful in beating 
Reece, the first of his opponents. In this match Gray started 
well; but Reece, if one of the most capricious players, is 
also one of finished style and unlimited resource, and the 
issue cannot be foretold. The progress of the games will be 
verv closely watched by a vast number of people. 


Subscriptions are being asked for by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds to enable more of the perches 
and rest places to be established around the lanterns of 
certain of our lighthouses which stand in the great migration 
routes of the birds. The immense loss of bird life from the 
attraction of the lights on thick and rainy nights is scarcely 
to be realised except by means of a talk with some of the 
lighthouse keepers or lightship men who have seen this pitiful 
sight. In the recent greatly increased interest in ornithology, 
no class of men has taken a larger share than these keepers 
of the lights that warn our ships of danger and guide them 
tosafety. Their life is one of hardship, discomfort and tedium, 
and it is not possible to imagine any other means of relieving 
its monotony so good as a knowledge of the birds, which are 
almost the only visitors to these lonely places. Anything 
that tends, as the establishment of these resting places for 
the birds must tend, to increase the interest which the men 
take in them must be greatly for the keepers’ good. This 
point, just because it is a less obvious aspect of the service 
which these rests for the birds will perform, is worth some 
attention. 


The death of the Rev. B. Owen Jones, rather closely 
following that of the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, has naturally 
caused‘ much talk about the great fight in “ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,”” for these two were the heroes of that Homeric 
contest. The former bears the nom de guerre of “‘ Slogger 
Williams,”’ and the latter is, for the occasion, Tom Brown 
himself. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake in this, as 
with the other personages of the story, to look on Tom Brown 
as a portrait of Orlebar or of any one boy. As Mr. F. Sidgwick 
says, in his Introduction to the last edition of the great school 
book : “Tom Brown is obviously not an ‘ entire portrait ’ ; 
both Tom Hughes and his elder brother George enter into 
the composition. Tom Brown in the fight is partly Orlebar ; 
in the cricket match he is mainly Tom Hughes.” In point 
of fact, Tom Hughes was Orlebar’s backer in the fight with 
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Jones, and the combatants were not in different houses. 
according to the tale as told in the book, but both in the 
School House. 

There will not be any very general regret among old 
University men at the news that the “ covered court lawn 
tennis match” between Oxford and Cambridge has been 
abandoned, and especially when it is known that one of th. 
reasons for giving it up is a difficulty about granting a “ Blue.”’ 
The lawn tennis match, as played in the open, is already 
a well recognised inter-University game, for which a “ Hal 
Blue ”’ is given, and the idea of another being awarded fo: 
what is practically the same game, seems just a little absurd. 
But it is, of course, no more than a very small part of a 
very much bigger question. Those who were at Oxfor 
or Cambridge at the time when the Boat, the Eleven an 
the Athletic Club were the only institutions to which it 
seemed that the colour of heroes rightly belonged, and whe: 
football was only struggling to a like distinction, have lon: 
been bewildered, and even a little disgusted, by the prodigalit, 
with which the modern authorities have lavished ‘ Blues 
and “ Half Blues.” They will be pleased to learn that a stan: 
is somewhere to be made; on the other hand it must lx 
remembered that with all due deference to the heroes o 
antiquity, the standard in all University games as guaged b» 
the number of undergraduates who are selected for the inte: 
national teams is vasily higher than in the old days. 


IN SOMERSET. 
In Somerset they guide the plough 
From early dawn till twilight now. 
The good red earth smells sweeter yet, 
Behind the plough, in Somerset. 
The celandines round last year’s mow 
Blaze out . . . and with his old-time vow 
rhe South Wind woos the Violet, 
In Somerset. 


Then, every brimming dyke and trough 

Is laughing wide with ripples now, 

And oh, ‘tis easy to forget 

That wintry winds can sigh and sough, 

When thrushes chant on every bough 

In Somerset ! Fay INCHFAWN 


Many interesting problems are presented in the annua 
Report of the British Army for the year ending Septembe: 
30th, 1913, which has just been published. From it we lean 
that while the Indian Army is up to its established strengt! 
in all ranks, at home there is a very different state of affairs 
No less than 8,580 men of all ranks were wanted to complet 
the establishment, as compared with 3,077 in 1912; whik 
the regimental strength of the Regular Army (all arms 
was 247,250, the lowest figure in the decade for which figures 
are given in the Report, and comparing with 253,762 for 
1912. The causes to which the low rate of recruiting is 
attributed are two—emigration and the exceeding prosperit\ 
of the country, and therefore the high rate of employment 
Though the Canadian demand for emigrants of the unskilled 
labourer class shows signs of slackening, Australia has now 
offered special facilities and inducements to lads between 
sixteen and twenty, and therefore competes directly with 
the recruiting sergeant. Last year no less than 178,465 
male British subjects emigrated from the United Kingdom 
and though but a small percentage of these might have joined 
the Army, account must also be taken of those who filled 
the places left vacant by them. 

The weather of this month and of April determines to 
a great extent the number of migrant birds that land upo 
our shores. A succession of gales and frosts means ai 
enormous mortality among the insect-eating birds that ar 
soon due to arrive from the South. In a few days we shal! 
expect to see the first wheatears along the shores and downs 
closely followed by the tiny chiffchaff. The sand-martin i: 
another early arrival, often being seen by March 25th. But 
it is not until the end of this month and the beginning of April 
that the majority of the birds arrive, and it is astonishin; 
how regular they are; calm weather or rough, wet or fine 
each species arrives almost exactly on its appointed da\ 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of sea-birds, whic! 
return to these cliffs from the ocean with clock-like regularity 
Migration is a subject about which we are still profound], 
ignorant, and it ts one which furnishes a yearly pleasure t 
the lover of Nature. 
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GERMAN 


Da ich aus zwei Nummern des Country LIFE ersehe, dass Sie 
sich fir die Remontirung unserer Armee interessiren, iibersende 
ich Ihnen anliegend einige Bilder deutscher Offiziere auf deutschen 
Pferden, ferner einige Aufnahmen von Unteroffizieren und 
Mannschaften meines (Ist Deaths Head Hussars) Regiments auf 
Schwadronspferden (Non-com. officers and Privates on troopers). 

Mit dem Anheimstellen, die Bilder in Ihrer Zeitung zu 
veroffentlichen, Hochachtungsvoll, 





WILHELM, KRONPRINZ, 


Oberst u. Kommandeur 1 Lb. H.R. 
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As I see from two numbers of Country LIFE that you take 
an interest in the Remounts of our Army, I send you herewith 
some illustrations representing German officers on German 
horses, likewise photographs of non-commissioned officers 
and men of my regiment (1st Deaths Head Hussars) on troop 
horses. 

Leaving it to your discretion to publish the illustrations in 
your paper,—Yours truly, 

WILHELM, CROWN PRINCE, 
Colonel and Commanding Officer, 1 Lb. H.R. 





T is with very great pleasure that we reproduce the 
spirited pictures so graciously forwarded by His 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of Germany 
with the letter of which the original and an 
English translation are printed above. The German 

Army is at once the admiration and the envy of 
the other European States. It is no recent creation, 
but has been steadily built up by a 
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succession of 


monarchs beginning with Frederick the Great. Of 
recent years, however, improvement has been even more 
manifest than usual in the cavalry. These photographs 
would show, if there were any need of doing so, the fine horse- 
manship and soldierly bearing of the German cavalry regi- 
ments, particularly of the famous Deaths Head Hussars, 
with which the name of the Crown Prince Wilhelm will 
ever be closely associated. Of the quality of the horse 





LIEUTENANT DELOCH’S (5TH FIELD ARTILLERY) WELL 
STOCKHOLM. 


KEUDELL’S MASTER BY PASCHA; 
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KNOWN POSEN JUMPER, HUBERTUS ; PRIZE WINNER 





THIRD PRIZE BERLIN, FIRST PRIZE POTSDAM, FOR 


HUNTING CLASS. 
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RIDING MASTER VON OESTERLEY ON HIS EIGHT YEAR OLD PEPITA BRED IN HANOVER. 


‘ » ; 
J oe eS 
oe 


as 


THE MECKLENBURG HORSE, ZUVERSICHT BY MARIUS; RIDER, LIEUTENANT VON ROCHOW, CUIRASSIER 
REGIMENT (ATTACHED TO THE IMPERIAL STABLES). 





THE LATE LIEUTENANT VON STEUBEN’S (13TH ULANS) CHESTNUT GELDING AEGIR; WINNER OF THE 
DRESDEN HIGH JUMP. 
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there is no need to speak. More than once has it 
been our duty to point out the zeal with which 
Germany seeks for the best of our sires rhe 
lesson is one that should be taken seriously to heart 
in Great Britain, where the prices paid for remounts 
are so insignificant that the horse-breeder takes 
very little account of them. At the present 
moment, when the exhibition of thoroughbreds 
and hunters is about to take place and the 
premiums will be awarded to thoroughbred stallions, 
these pictures of riding in the German Army 
cannot fail to have an exceptional interest. 


RIDING IN THE GERMAN ARMY 


By a GERMAN. 


THE whole trend of military teaching, its aims and 
efforts, may be summed up in the one word 

“forward.”” This is the word of encouragement 
given to the raw recruit who, perchance for the 
first time in his life and with a _ sinking heart, 
mounts the well broken, wary steed that is to be 


his ‘‘ master’ in more ways than one. The accom- 





plished rider facing the obstacles of the race-course, 
PRIVATE OF THE DEATHS HEAD HUSSARS. the squadron sweeping over the exercise ground, 
an unbroken line of glittering lance and helmet, the hunters 
galloping joyously across autumnal stubble-fields in the track of 
the hounds, one and all have the same motto. Not long ago, 
indeed in our father’s time, military riding was a fairly tame affair. 





The riding-school played the chief part and the objects aimed 
at were a thoroughly correct seat and a perfectly made ”’ 
horse. No one would have dared to put horse and rider to the 
hard tests up-to-date riding science demands of them It would 
have been looked upon as madness to take the obstacles we face 
coolly to-day. The much talked of, much abused distance ride 

Vienna-Berlin—was the turning point Whatever may le 
said against it, it effectually showed what horse and rider were 
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PRIVATE OF THE DEATHS HEAD HUSSARS. 








DR. E. KUNHEIM’S HOLSTEIN HORSE, BY 
RUBEZAHL; RIDER, LIEUTANANT EGGELING. 


capable of, and from that time enthusiasm and strenuous labour 
went hand in hand and accomplished great things, as our illustra- 





tions show. 

Renewed care was devoted to the breeding of horses in 
Germany. The East Prussian, well adapted for cavalry uses, 
provides the greater part of the remounts; very hardy, 
strong and enduring, this breed has much of the thoroughbred 





in it, and makes an ideal saddle-horse. When, in the recent 
wars in South-West Africa the Germans imported various breeds 
of horses for field service, among them a good many Argentines, 
the East Prussian had most endurance and was the most 
serviceable. Mecklenburg, Hannover, and Holstein produce 





strong, useful animals of the hunter type, that are often sold 
SERGEANT OF THE CROWN PRINCE’S DEATHS under the name of “ Englander,’’ although they have never been 
HEAD HUSSARS. across the water. 
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YOUNG REMOUNTS OF THE 


After purchase by a military commission the remounts 
are sent to depots, in which the young horses remain for a year 
An annual contingent of about seventeen remounts from four 
to five years old is allotted to each squadron. After eighteen 
months’ schooling these are ranged in the ranks, but as 
German horses are as a rule late in developing, they are not 
put to any exceptionally hard work before their seventh year. 
At the end of three years these horses, under the best riders, 
form the B”’ division, that is looked upon as the show 
squadron of the regiment 

[he recruits enter the regiment in late autumn. Their 
teaching is so far advanced in spring that they are able to be 
incorporated in the squadron. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers share the arduous task of riding-instructors. In March 
the school teaching practically comes to an end with the 

Besichtigung,”’ and the regi 
ment then enjoys the greater 
freedom of the exercise-ground 
\s soon as the young cavalry 
ensign has attained the much- 
desired grade of lieutenant he 
is sent to one of the riding 
schools at Paderborn or Soltau 
for a year, to be initiated into 
the difficult art of horseman- 
ship In all regiments the 
officers up to the grade of 
captain participate during the 
winter in a daily riding lesson. 
rhe teaching used to lie in the 
major’s hands, but instructions 
now allow of this difficult post 
being confided to the most 
capable officer. The first hour 
is devoted to the riding of 
chargers, the second to horses 
in the officers’ possession, which 
must, however, be able to 
satisfy all the demands of 
military duty. Every cavalry 
and artillery lieutenant is en- 
titled to a charger, which after 





CROWN PRINCE’S REGIMENT. 


deer and especially wild boar are coursed, the most tavoured 
localities being the Senne and Hanover. This latter place 
is the home of the Great Military Riding Institute, and 


the hunting there has attained some celebrity. Almost 
all cavalry and many field artillery officers go through 
a course of two years’ instruction there. There are also 
special courses for non-commissioned officers. The teaching 


is most thorough, and aims at the highest grade of pertec- 
tion. Long distance rides form another branch of military 
service. No horses under eight years may participate; in no 
case is their endurance to be tried to the utmost, the condition 
of the horse at the end of the trial being one of the chief points 
called to account. The great competition of the year is the 
‘* Kaiserpreisritt,”” for which the Emperor offers prizes to each 
army corps and the Riding Institute at Hanover. To attain 
its definite possession, however, 
the competitor must win the 
prize twice. 

This article would be in- 
complete without touching on 
the jumping competitions and 
riding tournaments that are 
held in many of the large 
towns throughout the Empire 
and in which officers participate 
freely. A few years ago thes« 
were taken in hand by th 
** Kartell fiir Reit und Fahr- 
sport,” and the good influence 
of this organisation, which is 
built up on great lines, extends 
not only to the army, but also 
to horse breeding generally in 
Germany. The competitions 
are open to (a) horses in pri 
vate possession and officers’ 
chargers ; (6) horses belonging 
to the army ridden by non-com 
missioned officers; (c) horses 
that are the property of dealers 
or of studs. There are special 
tournaments for riding horses, 


four years service becomes his COUNT FUGGER (LIEUTENANT IN THE GARDES- high school horses, compe- 
own property They are chosen DU-CORPS REGIMENT) ON HIS CHARGER (FIRST titions in cross country, record 
from remounts that have been PRIZE OLYMPIA, 1913). and team jumping, tests of 
two yearsin the Army. In the obedience and usefulness, com- 


riding lesson horse and rider each take their share of the schooling. 
Although they do not carry the weapon, the young officers are 
specially trained in the use of the lance, so as to be able instructors 
to the soldiers. Special attention is devoted to riding over 
obstacles. “‘ High school”’ riding and racing are encouraged 
as far as possible, and very great stress is laid on cross-country 
riding and hunting. All regiments practise the latter in the 
autumn after the manceuvres have come to an end, and it is 
carried on as long as the severe German winters permit. All 
the officers participate under the Colonel's lead, for it is looked 
upon as part of the military duty, as a good school for the young 
and good practice for their elders, increasing the ability of all to 
meet the stern demands of war. A great many of the cavalry 
regiments keep a pack of hounds. In South Germany the lie 
of the country only permits of drag-hunts, but in the North 


petitions with special reference to the rider’s ability, long 
distance rides and—as the latest innovation—cross country 
riding over a distance of twenty kilometres, points being given 
for the way obstacles are taken as well as for pace. In many 
ways the results obtained are really excellent; good horses 
and good riding are the rule, the teams of non-commissioned 
officers coming in for a fair share of the latter. Much care is also 
devoted to the driving competitions, which, however, do not 
come within the scope of this article. 

The high standard asked from horses and riders in the com- 
petitions may be seen in the accompanying illustrations of well 
known German sportsmen. Special interest attaches to the pictures 
of the first Leib-Husar Regiment (Deaths Head), which up to a 
recent date stood under the command of H.R.H. the Crown Prince 
of Germany. Under this most able and enthusiastic horseman 
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the regiment, in which only Prussian greys are ridden and which 
recruits in the horse-breeding centres of 
enabled to attain a rare grade of perfection. 

When all the circumstances are taken into consideration, | 
think it is safe to say that the Germans devote more time to the 
breaking of horses and schooling and handling them than other 
nations, and that this is specially noticeable in the army. As 
early as 1888 the lance was taken into use as a general weapon for 
the cavalry, and it is a sure test of good riding that each soldier 
in the ranks is master of this weapon. In any large assembly of 
equestrians, the number of “ well made” horses is apparent, 
although riding is not practised so extensively as over the water. 
Generally a good deal of importance is attached to school riding 
and the handling of mounts; while riding in the formal fashion 


this province, was 
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of the school tends also to ensure the animal's perfect obedience 
in the field. 

A new riding regulation for the German Army was issued in 
1912 to supplant the old one of 1882. This excellent book, 
entering thoroughly into the matter, does away with many 
antiquated notions, and gives more freedom to the teacher. 
To go into details would carry us too far. Suffice it to say that, 
although a high standard of excellence is aimed at in school 
riding and a perfectly ‘“‘made”’ horse is required, far more 
stress is now laid on cross country riding, jumping and hunting 
than formerly. The programme is summed up in the opening 
words: “‘ To meet the demands of war, the rider must have his 
horse under perfect control, and the horse must be obedient, 
agile and enduring.” 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
BOOK of more painful interest can scarcely ever 
have been published than Mr. Patrick MacGill’s 
Children of the Dead End (Herbert Jenkins). It 
reads like the wail of one who has been through 
the infernal regions. How much is fact and how 
much is fiction it is impossible to say. In a short prefatorial 
note the author assures us, on the one hand, that “ most 
of my story is autobiographical,” and he mentions some of 
the characters as being drawn from life; but in the end he 
craves “a little allowance for the pen of the novelist.” 
Taking the statement as being true, as far as the auto- 
biography goes, the book is a human document in the real 
sense of the term. It begins in an Irish cabin or hovel at a time 
of great distress. There was little to do, many mouths and 
not much to feed them with. In the very first chapter we 
are thrust into a world of squalor and superstition, where 
the peasant is down-trodden and priest-ridden ; yet the six 
children who formed the first portion of a family doomed 
before the end of the story to extend to more than twice 
that number, are not unhappy. They have been accus- 
tomed to the same environment from birth, and they play 
prettily enough with fancies about the “ twisted moon’ 
and the “‘ red-headed man who had a herd of goats before and 
a herd of goats behind him” and other phases of such folk 
lore. The tragedy of the story begins when the little man 
of twelve is sent out to work. In the mere fact that the 
child is thrown on his own resources at a very tender age 
there is nothing out of the way. It has happened to heroes 
of novels in thousands of cases before now, and. to people 
in real life not much less frequentiv. What is brought out 
here is that conditions in Ireland prevent a boy from having 
much chance to work out his own salvation. He calls the fair 
at Strabane a slave market, and the expression is not far out. 
The little farmers who went there to engage boys used the 
phrase commonly, “ getting a cub,” and they gave the cub 
plenty of hard work and very poor fare. He is forced from 
one situation to another, which simply means from one sort of 
tyranny into a different sort. The poor Irish small holder 
could not possibly be generous to those in his employment, 
and when he came to be boycotted, as happened in one case, 
the misery of his life was transferred to the boy as well. 
It was the cattle-maiming period in the history of Irish 
development, and the first task he had to perform was that 
of bathing the stumps of cattle which had had their tails cut 
off, and the disgusting character of the work was the least 
evil of it. 

Early next morning I was sent out to the further end of the moor, there 
to gather up some sheep and take them back to the farmyard. I met three 
men on the way, three rough-looking, angry sort of men. One of them 
caught hold of me by the neck and threw me into a bog-hole. I was neariy 
drowned in the slush. When I tried to drag myself out, the other two threw 


sods on top of me. The moment I pulled myself clear I ran off as hard as 
I could. 


The next incident of importance is the crossing in a 
‘Derry boat for the purpose of joining a gang of potato lifters 
on a Buteshire farm. The work was very hard, especially 
for the women, “ All day long, on their hands and knees, 
they dragged through the slush and rubble of the field.””, The 
workers slept in the stalls of the cow byre at night. It is 
difficult for a reader brought up on this side of the Channel 
to understand the situation clearly. The workers were paid 
more than starvation wages, as the men were paid sixteen 
shillings a week and the women received about twelve, with 
which sum they could have at least lodged and fed themselves 
decently. But the weakness of their position lay in this, 








that the child of the Irish peasant is taught from its earliest 
age that it owes the sacred duty to those at home of sending 
money help back. And the labourers must live on little in 
order to have any money to send. At the same time, 
the story shows that the evils of the gang system which 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain 
even as late as the sixties of last century, still exist on these 
potato fields. The account in the book might almost have 
been made from some of the reports of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Agriculture. Old and young, those fresh and 
innocent and those hardened in vice, women in the purity of 
maidenhood and others worn out by profligacy, were herded 
together in the same gang and slept in the same room. The 
only wonder is that there was a shred of virtue left in any of 
those who were compelled to live in such a way and to listen 
to the conversation inseparable from it. Potato-lifting was 
of course, very temporary work, and the hero of the story, 
owing to circumstances which are fully explained in the 
novel, did not return to his native country, but became 
that very obnoxious frequenter of the English highway 
an Irish tramp. He eventually drifted to Kinlochleven, 
where navvies, in the picturesque phrase of the late Andrew 
Lang, were turning “the Highlands into a cinder-heap.”’ 
It is wonderfully eloquent of the condition of the navvy 
that none of them had the slightest interest in the object 
of their work. 


If a man throws red muck over a wall to-day and throws it back again 
to-morrow, what the devil is it to him if he keeps throwing that same muck 
over the wall for the rest of his life, knowing not why nor wherefore, provided 
he gets paid sixpence an hour for his labour ? 
earth to be lifted and thrown somewhere else ; 
them somewhere else : 


There were so many tons of 

we lifted them and threw 
so many cubic yards of iron-hard rocks to be blasted 
and carried away; we blasted and carried them away, but never asked 
questions and never knew what results we were labouring to bring about. 
We turned the Highlands into a cinder-heap, and were as wise at the beginning 
as at the end of the task. 
to the town, did we learn from the newspapers that we had been employed 
on the construction of the biggest aluminium factory in the kingdom All 
that we knew was that we had gutted whole mountains and the 
operations. 


Only when we completed the job, and returned 


hills in 


The life led by the navvies there was as horrible as that 
at the earliest mining camps, which it greatly resembled. 
There was the mechanical, unintelligent work by day: at 
nights there was so much fighting that it lost all interest 
except when two noted champions stood up to one another. 
The wages earned were spent in drink or gambled away 
before they were due. Nothing could have been more 
poisonous to everything that is good in human nature ; 
yet it seemed to have a kind of fascination for those engaged 
in it. They were glad enough when they were paid off at 
the end of the job ; yet the narrator of the story is represented 
as having drifted back, and he had chances far beyond those 
of the others. 

In the course of his wanderings and adventures he had 
developed a taste for reading and writing. The book, in 
fact, is strewn with bits of verse from his works, and he made 
his way to London, where he procured work on one of the 
newspapers of the day. He proved a failure there, and no 
wonder! With such a training, how was it possible that 
he could understand what was meant when the news editor 
sent him out to make a story about a fire in Holborn, or some 
kindred occurrence ? The point he misses is that the popular 
Press sets its net so wide as to enmesh writing talent even 
when it is displayed by a navvy. Of the opinions generated 
by this strange experience we have said little. It can be 
understood that it led to a hatred of capitalism in every shade 
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and form, to a man becoming what one of the characters, 
with a delightful malapropoism, called an antichrist, meaning 
an anarchist. We can scarcely believe, however, that the 
experience is typical of that of the Irish navvy in this country. 
It certainly is not that of the English navvy, who, when he 
was building the railways, was famed most for the gargantuan 
meals he made, the pounds of beef and the gallons of beer 
he could dispose of in twenty-four hours. The story is told 
with great vivacity and a considerable sense of fun ; but the 
author will probably agree that it is essentially a tragedy 
of the most painful kind. 
A LAND OF MANY PROBLEMS 
Egypt in Transition, by Sidney Low, with an Introduction by the 
Earl of Cromer. Illustrated. (Smith, Elder.) 

THOSE who have read Mr. Sidney Low’s other books will not need Lord 
Cromer’s assurance that the author is not to be classed with the superficial, 
globe-trotting humbugs and peripatetic M.P.’s who make nuisances of them- 
selves all over the Empire. On the contrary, he is a journalist in the true 
sense of the term, and one of uncommon ability and philosophic insight 
The story that he tells and comments on in this new book is one of extreme 
fascination. No one can hear the word “ Khartum”™ without a thrill, 
though it is impossible to feel aught but shame that the public and the 
vacillating Government of his day allowed Gordon and the devoted band 
who were with him to die “ alone in the sand,” as Kipling said many years 
ago. Mr. Low adopted an unusual programme, he commenced with the 
Soudan, the land beyond the Second Cataract, which is administered by 
Great Britain and Egypt in partnership—an arrangement which filled all 
the diplomatic pedants and international jurists with horror at the time of 
its creation by Lord Cromer, under the wgis of Lord Salisbury. Lord Cromer, 
in his Preface, tells us the story of the building-up of the Soudanese Civil 
Service, and of the wise policy which led him to do without men rather than 
pay those that he had inadequate salaries. It is obvious that if good men 
are needed to fill responsible positions, and it is desired to attract those who 
have received a first-class education and are used to a certain standard of 
living, the Administration must be prepared to pay them properly, or els 
they will not come, or they will lose interest in their work, or they will be 
obliged to search for other employment to supplement their income after 
a short time To the high standard maintained in the Service Lord Cromer 
credits much of the success of the Soudan Administration. While the 
initiative and directing power of Lord Kitchener, who, perhaps, has a greater 
grasp of Soudanese problems than anyone else in the world, has consolidated 
the work of his predecessors. The English in Egypt have many difficult 
problems to face, and Mr. Low does not gloze over them. The Egyptians 
are a sensitive and highly civilised people, while the English officials, both 
soldiers and civilians, live in a world of their own, in which they try to repro- 
duce English conditions, and have little real contact with or understanding 
of the people they govern; the greatest problem in Egypt is the same as 
that in the varying Provinces of India— it is that of gauging to what extent 
the native can stand alone. To keep a civilised race in leading strings must 
create friction ; but a false move would entail the destruction of an edifice 
that generations of the great servants of the State have built up by wisdom, 
tact and self-sacrifice 


THE ROYAL GAME 
The Book of the Lion, by Sir Alfred Pease, Bart. Foreword by 
Theodore Roosevelt, to whom it is dedicated. (John Murray.) 
‘THE BOOK OF THE LION” is one of those rare books which ought 
to have been written, and Sir Alfred Pease was the man best fitted to write 
it. There are very few sportsmen who share his knowledge of the King of 
Beasts. Its attributes, history, character, distribution and habits—indeed, 
everything pertaining to it—are dealt with exhaustively. An account is 
given of the well known Algerian sacred lion which, after its eyesight had 
been destroyed, was conveyed from place to place on the back of a donkey 
rhe author writes sensibly and amusingly on the vexed question of protec- 
tive coloration. He comments on the danger of generalising from isolated 
individual examples, and devotes some space to discussing the great care 
necessary in selecting rifles for dangerous game. There is little doubt that 
Mr. George Grey would still be alive had he had a reliable heavy rifle at the 
time of that fatal charge. Sir Alfred deals with the class of sportsmen whose 
main object is to get well tanned about the knees, neck and arms in a vein 
of gentle satire, and gives some useful hints for beginners. The preservation 
of game, under which heading lions may be included, is not the least important 
question with which the administrators of our Empire have to deal. We 
hope that they will carefully study what Sir Alfred Pease has to say on the 
subject. “ Incidentally,” he writes, in his Introduction, “I desire that 
what is here set down may encourage the British public to insist that one 
little corner of our vast Empire shall remain a sanctuary for that royal 
creature which with our national modesty we have selected as the emblem 
of our own valour and magnanimity.” How necessary it is that such a 
course should be adopted may be gathered from figures. In 1911-12 no less 
than nine hundred and fourteen lions are known to have been killed in British 
East Africa, and the real number is no doubt greatly in excess. It is right 
that lions should be killed off on settled land. This they would naturally 
leave as the game disappeared, and to hunt down a fine beast with a pack 
of hounds may be exciting, but a limit should be imposed on such slaughter 
The much-vaunted Paul J. Rainey accounted for more than one hundred and 
twenty. We inveigh against the destruction of the American bison and the 
decimation of the wapiti. Why should Americans be allowed to carry out 
their destructive policy in our possessions, with no danger to themselves, 
amid the applause of a blind public? ‘“ To destroy utterly every creature 
that does a little damage to man or calls out his energy in self-defence is a 
revolting policy.” “* You go out to Africa to see savages, and you find them 
only on your return.” Sir Alfred has written a book for which every 
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sportsman, as well as every serious student of natural history, will thank 
him. But because it is amusingly and entertainingly written, full of wise 
and pithy remarks, do not let us forget that he draws attention to failures 
and shortcomings for which we shall be answerable to posterity. 


THE OXFORD SPORTS. 


HE athletes of America, Australia and South Africa 
dominated the sports at Oxford. Those who are in 
favour of the policy of barring the Rhodes Scholars 
may have derived some satisfaction from being able 
to say, ‘I told you so,’”’ but otherwise it was just a 

little melancholy to see the regularity with which the invaders 
were successful, and we may say so much without wishing them 
anything in the world but good. Many of their achievements 
were admirable, but, even so, a record of eight out of ten victories 





was rather overpowering. Of the two events won by native- 
born athletes, one was the high jump, an event in which we 
rather expect an American to be victorious, for the Englishman, 
as a rule, jumps by the light of Nature as he might a five-barred 
gate, while the American, because he takes pains to learn his 
business properly, gets his feet over first and then twists his body 
over afterwards. However, there was this time no American of 
great skill, and Keatinge won with the not very startling jump 
of 5ft. 6jin. The other event was the mile, which produced as 
noble a race as ever was seen between Jackson, the president, 
who won the Olympic mile at Stockholm, and Taber, an American 
freshman. Both ran grandly, but that glorious stride of Jack- 
son's served him well down the straight, and he won by 5yds. 
in 4min. 22 3-5sec. How good a time Jackson is capable of, 
no one yet knows, but given a perfect day and someone who can 
make the pace fast enough for him, one has visions of an epoch- 
making achievement at Queen’s Club. Last year there was too 
much wind for him to accomplish anything extraordinary, but 
the way in which he made the Cambridge first string, himself 
no mean runner, look the veriest slow-coach is not easily to be 
forgotten. These two victories were on the first day; the 
second, the day of the finals, was one long triumphant pro- 
cession for the Rhodes Scholars. Taber ran magnificently 
in the half mile ; he made his own pace from start to finish, and 
under these circumstances Imin. 57 2-5sec. was great running. 
That hoped-for fine day at Queen’s and some good pacing 
might possibly put F. J. K. Cross’s long-standing time in 
jeopardy. In the quarter, Rudd, a South African, did much 
what Taber did in the half, took the lead and kept it throughout. 
His is not a particularly beautiful style ; there is none of the fascina 
tion of watching a Jordan, a Fitzherbert or a Macmillan, but he 
is unquestionably a fine runner, and a bad man to beat. Havens, 
an American, won both the hundred and the hurdles, the former, 
not without a struggle, from Nicholas, the Association “‘ Blue ; ” 
the hurdles with the utmost ease. Considering that he fell 
heavily at the end of the hundred, shook himself and cut his 
leg, his time in the hurdles of 16 3-5 sec. was very distinctly good. 
Havens is very fast between the hurdles, and, as is the habit 
of the straight-legged school, wastes no superfluous time or 
energy in lifting his body, so that the Cambridge men are likely 
to find him a very unpleasant obstacle in their path. The 
long jump produced a close and exciting fight between Savage, 
Nicholas and Southee, Savage just winning with the good jump 
of 22ft. gin. It would have been a more amusing contest to 
watch if the ground had not been cumbered by several jumpers 
who had no more chance of winning than they had of jumping 
over the moon, more especially one industrious athlete, as to 
whom it always appeared doubtful whether he would get into 
the pit. The hammer and the weight both went to Adams of 
Worcester, a fine specimen of manhood from America. His 
achievements were nothing out of the way, howev>r, and not com- 
parable to those of the great Putnam of Kansas and Ziegler of 
Iowa. He won the weight with a putt of 32ft. 5in., his only 
competitor being a compatriot, who could not beat 26ft. roin.— 
surely a chance for England. The day came to an end in a perfect 
blaze of glory, for the three-mile race between Sproule and 
Gaussen was a great one. Gaussen was ill last term, and though 
he retains all his grace and ease of style, he has, though only tem- 
porarily it is to be hoped, lost a little of his dash. For the last 
two miles he and Sproule ran neck and neck, sometimes one and 
sometimes the other having a lead of inches. When the last 
lap came, Gaussen was still running so easily that one expected 
him to go ahead; but it was Sproule who was the more full of 
running, and he came away splendidly in the straight. There 
should be another great race between the two at Queen’s to be 
watched, from .behind, by Cambridge. 
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S soon as Mr. Baggerley 
had gone, Mrs. Pearl 
turned into her back 

sitting-room again and hurried 
towards the looking-glass. She 
was possessed by a natural curiosity to know what she had 
looked like at the moment that Mr. Baggerley had proposed 
to her. ‘‘ Get along with you!” she murmured to herself, 
however, derisively, as the sight of her face, even in the kindly 
dusk, checked remembrances of youth and the past. She was 
a small, pleasant-looking woman whose years sat not too heavily 
on her, but there were fifty-five of them, all the same. The 
world, she felt, had a right to expect from her an attitude of 
sound common-sense, and this she now tried tosupply. ‘‘ There's 
no fool like an old fool, they say,’ she reminded herself severely ; 
‘don’t you go and be one, Eliza Pearl.” 

Solitude and six years of widowhood had fostered in her 
this habit of murmuring her thoughts, but presently she checked 
it and made, as though she had never seen them before, a grand 
tour of her two sitting-rooms. And, indeed, in the light of a 
totally new idea, they did look wholly different. For, if she married 
Mr. Baggerley, she would have to leave them and go and live 
in his snug, modern, but isolated little house in Priory Lane. 
Of the two sitting-rooms, divided by stiff, bluish-white lace 
curtains, the front one was the more impressive in the number 
of its pictures, antimacassars and china ornaments, because it 
was in the front one that the piano stood, at which, during 
girlhood, wifehood and widowhood, Mrs. Pearl had given the 
“lessons in the pianoforte ’’ promised by the brass plate outside 
her front door. They were fifth-rate lessons given to the children 
of the local tradespeople and even of the factory operatives, 
but their cheapness had always insured there being enough of 
them. The lessons were no longer a necessity, for the late Mr. 
Pearl, after a life of the vicissitudes common to rolling stones, 
had made one giddily fortunate plunge into space, and then 
died before he could dislodge the monetary moss, so to speak, 
that had lain just where he fortuitously alighted. But his 
widow continued to give music-lessons, for, with her husband 
dead and her only son married, they were the one occupation 
that gave her a comfortable sense of being still in the stream 
of things. Now, of course, if she married Mr. Baggerley, she 
would have to give up the lessons. She could not cast so foul 
an aspersion on his sound financial position as to suggest, by 
means of music-lessons, that he could not keep his wife. Besides, 
who would come so far as Priory Lane, on the very borders of 
the country, for them? And, after all, it would not matter, 
for what could be so much in the stream of things as being 
married ? 

She found something distinctly agreeable in thus playing 
with the subject of Mr. Baggerley’s proposal—perhaps because 
she had only this one day for it. She had begged, indeed, for 
time, but to take more time than twenty-four hours would be, 
she perceived, an intolerable insult to the proud, masculine 
spirit. (Mr. Baggerley had, in fact, made that plain.) At this 
point the need of a confidant became acute in Mrs. Pearl. She 
thought for a moment, and then gave a dismayed glance at 
the clock. ‘‘ Why, if it isn’t Fred’s night!’ she remembered. 

And me mooning here.”’ 

She bustled about preparations for her son’s weekly visit 
She could not, she found, hazard the least idea what Fred would 
say when she told him. Would he point out (in language, of 
course, majestically befitting a “‘ buyer’’ at Hazelton’s, in the 
High Street) that there was no fool like an old fool? Would 
he, for instance, say, with that amazing, lofty gentlemanliness 
of his, ‘‘ It’s not done, my dear mater; it’s not done”? Mrs. 
Pearl felt that she would, in this case, inevitably agree with 
him. (It was really impossible not to agree with a being who 
had acquired, in some superstratum of society, that dazzling 
phrase, ‘“‘ my dear mater.”’) Equally, she felt, if Fred considered 
that she might with propriety accept Mr. Baggerley, her doubts 
would be stilled. It was unquestionably fortunate, therefore, 
that this should happen to be Fred’s night. 

She prepared supper for him in the cosy kitchen, and to-night 
he came in straight from “ business.’’ Mrs. Pearl loved to have 
him that way, with the cares of office waiting to be smoothed 
from his brow, the majesty of office still clothing him like a 











garment. She did not dream ot 
obtruding her personal affairs 
until he had supped, and had also 
told her, in such simplified terms 
as were commensurate with the 


female intelligence, something of the harassments attendant on 


even one week’s service of the Firm. Then, deprecatingly, she 
mentioned the matter of Mr. Baggerley. 
Fred sat up, clearly interested. ‘‘ Well, my dear mater ! 


he said, but whether with scorn or approval Mrs. Pearl could 
not decide. She inclined, on the whole. to the belief that it 
was the former. 

“Of course,”’ she therefore added, hurriedly, ‘‘ I know it 
would look ridiculous, but I thought I’d just mention it to 
you - 

“ Ridiculous ?”’ Fred interrupted. He was plainly seeking 
words to express a sentiment of some magnitude, and it was not, 
after all, it seemed, scorn. Mrs. Pearl waited, anxiously. 
“You don’t mean to say,’’ Fred demanded, searchingly, at 
length, ‘“‘ that you refused him ?” : 

‘ N-not exactly,’”’ stammered Mrs. Pearl. ‘‘ I was all in 
a taking over it, my dear, and I said I would let him know 
to-morrow.” 

‘“ You're not going to refuse him, are you ?” Fred continued, 
even more searchingly. 

Mrs. Pearl consulted his face for guidance. It conveyed 
a sense of shock of which she could make nothing. ‘ Well, my 
dear, that was what I wanted to ask your advice about,” she 
admitted. 

“ But ’’—Fred, as it were, gathered himself together and 
was tremendous in masculine logic “what reason would you 
have for refusing him ? ”’ 

Mrs. Pearl’s lips parted, tremulously. It had not occurred 
to her that she could not refuse Mr. Baggerley without a reason. 
“Why, my dear ’’ she began helplessly. 

“Don’t you see, mater ’’—Fred was kindled now to the 
necessary heat for eloquence—‘‘ don’t you see that Mr. Baggerley 
has done you the greatest honour that any man can do a woman 
You can’t—vyou simply can’t refuse him without some very 
serious reason. It would be too horribly insulting. You sce 
that, don’t you? Have you any serious reason ?” 

Mrs. Pearl’s mind reviewed hurriedly, yet in conscience- 
smitten detail, the white flower of Mr. Baggerley’s blameless 
life-—as a youth, as a married man, as a widower. What ghastly 
injury had she all but done him ? he idea!” she gasped 
“Why, of course I haven't, Fred There’s nobody respects 
Mr. Baggerley more than I do, I’m sure.”’ 

“Well, then, mater, there you are!’ Fred made the 
magnificent gesture with which, at Hazelton’s, he was accustomed 
to wave into position before a lady customer one of the dozen 
sylph-like beings who trembled at his lightest nod; there was 
no appeal against it. 

Mrs. Pearl leaned back in her chair, suddenly and luxuriously 
at peace. This, she found, was the way she had hoped all along 
that things would go. She wanted to marry Mr. Baggerley 
to be comfortably anchored once more to some claim, some duty, 
some affection in life—if it could be done without making an 
old fool of herself ; and now, it seemed, not only was there no 
question of folly, but, on the contrary, any other course would 
involve insulting Mr. Baggerley to a degree not to be thought of : 
it lay with her, in fact, to provide a reason, not why she should 
marry Mr. Baggerley, but why she shouldn’t. No such reason 
being forthcoming, Mrs. Pearl’s mind travelled, timidly vet 
joyously, a stage further 

“ Then—maybe I'd better write him a bit of a letter,’’ she 
suggested, “ to-night ?”’ 

Fred removed his cigar with the deliberation due to his 
position as adviser to a volatile sex. ‘‘ It would be,” he pro 
nounced, with one of his devastatingly alien and elevated phrases 
“only courteous.” 


In the summer Mr. Baggerley’s second wife seldom doubted 
whether she had done right to marry him, for in the summer he 
was capable, she found, of spending an incredible number of 
hours happily in his garden, and this, though strange, was satis- 
factory. It gave Mrs. Baggerley what she mentally called room 
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to turn round in Not that the house in Priory Lane was uncom- 
fortably small; it was to more subtle dimensions than this that 
the phrase referred. To wash up crockery, to tidy rooms, to 
prepare and serve meals for a masculine creature, hungry and 
keenly critical but abvsmally ignorant of the culinary art—this 
was natural and proper, and in the summer Mr. Baggerley 
approximated to his wife's ideals of Nature and propriety. But 
in the winter it became apparent that he was not in the least 
ignorant of the culinary or any other household art. Deterred 
then both by the sleep of the earth and by slight rheumatism 
from lengthy periods of activity in the garden, he took an innocent 
delight in demonstrating to his wife that he, too, could wash up ; 
he, too, could dust; worst of all, he, too, could cook it was not 
even as if he did any of these things badly, so that, good- 
temperedly, she might have humoured him, and done them over 
again; his first wife had been something of an invalid, and he 
did them as well as the second Mrs. Baggerley herself. More- 
over, in Priory Lane, there was so desperately little for anyone 
to do, and it was her clear right to be allowed to do all of it. 
Che very perfection of the little house, to the loving building 
of which Mr. Baggerley had brought the experience of a lifetime, 
became, though he had no suspicion of it, a grievance to his wife 
For there were radiators in every room, there was hot water at 
any moment of the day or night, there was a bathroom and a hot- 
air cupboard, a gas-stove and a china sink and incandescent 
mantles upstairs and down. How in the world was an active 
woman who had given up her music-lessons to get through her 
appalling accumulations of time ? 

Mr. Baggerley had made his money and learnt how not 
to jerry-build, by jerry-building. Wherever the country, flying 
from the town, had left so much as a green lane to mark the 
way of her flight, there, in due course, had appeared the huge 
board proclaiming ‘‘ Baggerley’s Ideal Villa-residences. Plans 
to Suit Purchasers’ Requirements. Price from /345, inclusive.”’ 
But the country had had her revenge on Mr. Baggerley. He 
had grown unconsciously used to her as he tramped in search 
of “ sites,”’ and as he hovered on the outskirts of his brick and 
stucco atrocities; he had even learnt, as he ate his solitary 
meals on her violated borders, a haunting word, here and there, 
of one of her secrets. At sixty, in short, he could not do without 
her, and so had been unable to build any new houses but his 
own in Priory Lane, facing Priory Woods There was only 
Miss Gore’s cottage, three hundred vards further up, and that 
was old and buried in trees 

It was during the second winter of her second marriage 
that Mrs. Baggerley began to feel panic-stricken. The country 
was so quiet, the days were so long, Mr. Baggerley was so 
inescapeable. The doing of the few household tasks became a 
boon at which they both eagerly snatched ; emerging thankfully 
from a vast desert of idleness—from some pretended to some 
real labour—one was so apt to find it already done. ; 
Mrs. Baggerley began to have a horror of her husband’s shrewd 
vet kindly face. If he had ever even been ill, it would have 
made something more to do. But he never was; beyond the 
touch of rheumatism, he had no physical ills; there were years 
of life in him. Mrs. Baggerley sometimes sighed desperately 
as she refle-ted what years of life there were in both of them. 
How were they to get to the end of them She had never felt 
like that in her dingy house in the town; Mr Baggerley was 
getting on her nerves. Oh, she had been an old fool, after all 
an old fool! And there was no one to whom she could voice her 
fears. Fred did not care for the country, and seldom came to 
see her; and when he did, Mr. Baggerley was always there, too. 
Miss Gore was their only neighbour, and to her Mrs. Baggerley 
never dreamed of applying. For Miss Gore was an artist 
a remote being who sat, incomprehensibly, in fields with an easel, 
and invited other distinguished remote beings down for week- 
ends, and entertained Professor Ravenshaw to tea, and had Miss 
Tuck, most elevated of local charwomen, to “ do "’ for her daily 
Nevertheless, there came a day when, by means of the wild- 
duck man, Mrs. Baggerley got to know Miss Gore 

Che wild duck man arrived with the surprising tale that 
if Mrs. Baggerley would buy a pair of his wild ducks, Miss Gore 
had promised to buy the other pair. He had a persuasive tongue 
and Mrs. Baggerley believed him ; but while she was still ponder- 
ing on what might be the significance of his tale, Mr. Baggerley, 
joyously haggling, had reduced the price of a pair of wild ducks 
from three shillings to half-a-crown. Mrs. Baggerley felt the 
sense of irritation to which she was beginning to grow accustomed. 
Wild ducks were fer business; Mr. Baggerley should have seen 
that his twin provinces were to pay for and eat them. Mr. 
Baggerley did not. He revelled, with innocent chucklings, 
for half an hour in the memory of his acumen and dispatch. 

Then Mrs. Baggerley said, with a shortness to which he 
attached no significance: “ I'll just step round to Miss Gore’s, 
and make sure there’s no mistake.”’ 

“ Ah!” approved Mr. Baggerley, but he was only half 
listening ; he was looking up wild ducks in the cookery-book. 

Miss Gore herself opened the door, and at sight of Mrs. 
Baggerley she broke into a smile | wondered if you’d come,”’ 
she said, with an engaging bashfulness of apology ** Wasn't 
it awful of me ? But the man had such a way with him. hadn’t 
he? And I thought, if you bought some, it would mean vou 
knew how to cook them, and would perhaps tell me.”’ , 

** But "" Mrs. Baggerley’s eyes involuntarily sought for 
another form 
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Oh, Miss Tuck’s ill,”’ explained Miss Gore. ‘* It does seem 
too human to be true, doesn’t it ? Please come in, and tell me 
you'll forgive me for throwing wild ducks at your head, so to 
speak. The man made me feel that if I didn’t eat a wild duck 
once in my life I couldn’t properly be said to have lived. D 
you know how to cook them ? ”’ 

Miss Gore was neither very young nor very good-looking, 
but Mrs. Baggerley’s heart yearned to a fascinating helplessness 
in her. ‘‘ I reckon we'll manage,” she said, with rich comfort 
‘* We're keeping ours for Sunday, but if you'll just give me 
your pair, I'll cook them for your dinner to-day. Not but 
what I’ve heard they’ve a fishy taste.”’ 

*Oh!” said Miss Gore, ‘‘ how—how inconsiderate of them 
No wonder one isn’t often pressed to eat them. Though, of 
course, from (heiy point of view However, no, really. | 
don’t think I can let you ; 

“Is this your larder, Miss Gore ? 

Something in Mrs. Baggerley’s voice made Miss Gore decid 
not to finish her protest. ‘* Yes,’’ she said. 

Two hours later Mrs. Baggerley brought the wild ducks 
back. They were in a covered vegetable dish, which was wrapped 
in a cloth. ‘* They’re all nice and hot,” she said, in a depressed 


voice. ‘‘ And I think Baggerley’s cooked ‘em all right.”’ 
‘* Mr. Baggerley has cooked them ? ”’ ejaculated Miss Gore 
‘* Yes,”” said Mrs. Baggerley, in the same tone. ‘‘ There 
was no holding him.’’ Then she brightened. ‘‘ But he neve 
thought to make a mite of bread sauce,’’ she whispered, as thoug! 
he might overhear and still forestall her. ‘‘ If you’ll let me ste} 


in the kitchen I'll see to it ; we've had our dinner.” 

This time Miss Gore did not even begin a protest. But 
ten minutes later she said, ‘‘ Now, please sit down and talk to 
me while I’m eating. You've lived here longer than I have.’ 

‘Only two years altogether,”’ said Mrs. Baggerley. ‘‘ It’s 
just two years since I married Baggerley.”’ 

Yes ?”’ said Miss Gore. She seemed to know there was 
more to it than that. 

‘“* And sometimes,’ burst from Mrs. Baggerley, uncon- 
trollably, ‘‘ I doubt but what I’ve been an old fool!’ 

**Oh!”’ said Miss Gore, and reflected. I always thought 
Mr. Baggerley looked such a nice man,”’ she added, vet as one 
who admits to a mistake. 

Mrs. Baggerley was startled. Had she really implied that 
Baggerley wasn’t ? It comforted her, restoring her sense of 
values, to be able to defend him. ‘“‘ Oh, he is!”’ she cried 
quickly. ‘‘ Baggerley’s a good husband. He doesn’t drink and 
he’s not mean, and we've never had a wrong word.” 

“Why, that’s what I should have thought,”’ Miss Gor 
agreed, hearteningly ; the implication was that, of course, Mrs 
Baggerley had not been an old _ fool. Then she smiled 
** But ?”’ she added. 

It was sympathy—the right kind of sympathy. It admitted 
the existence of a “‘ but,’’ yet relegated it, whatever it might be 
to its right place of comparative insignificance. 

‘* He’s always about the house ! ’’ came from Mrs. Baggerle, 
with desperate explosiveness. 

Miss Gore considered that. ‘‘ Yes,”’ she said, at last 
“| see. He’s retired, you mean, and has nothing to do?” 

Mrs. Baggerley nodded. ‘‘ It don’t seem natural, somehow,” 
she cried, restively. ‘‘ It’s what Mr. Pearl never accustomed me 
to. And there’s not enough for two to do, either.” 

Miss Gore considered that, also. ‘‘ No; I see. But,” she 
pointed out, ‘“‘ if you didn’t let him help you, that would mean 
he had nothing to do, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“Well, | can’t help that!’’ Mrs. Baggerley’s smouldering 
wrongs suddenly flamed. ‘‘ J didn’t make him a man, did I 
He’s no call to come and take my work away from me!’ 

‘* No—no, of course not,’’ Miss Gore acquiesced, without loss 
of gravity ‘* But—isn’t there anything else he’d like to 


do ? 

** | don’t know, [I’m sure ; he’s fond of the garden and that,”’ 
submitted Mrs. Baggerley, vaguely. ‘“‘ I’ve known him lean on 
his spade by the half hour watching a robin or something that’s 
been pecking around. Mooning, I[ should call it.” 

** Robin asked Miss Gore, as though the word were an 
illumination 

‘* He’s always telling me the names of ‘em. Not that | 
should ever know one from another.” 

Miss Gore jumped up. Unbelievably Mrs. Baggerley felt 
her cheeks framed by a pair of cool, white hands, and her forehead 
kissed. ‘* You poor dear! ”’ Miss Gore was saying, half laughing 
** But this is going to be a miracle. You'll see—oh, you'll see!" 

Mrs. Baggerley, in a whirl of wonder, went home. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Gore’s amazing confidence sustained her through thre¢ 
wecks of waiting ; something was going to happen. She suspende:| 
judgment on the subject of being an old fool. 

The thing that happened finally was a letter for Mi 
Baggerley. Mrs. Baggerley took it to him, in perturbation 
Letters with official seals had been apt, in the late Mr. Pearl’s 
lifetime, to portend financial situations of some unpleasantness 
and urgency. But Mr. Baggerley opened the letter with an 
interest apparently untempered by fear. He read it slowly, and 
then a strange flush came to his cheeks. 

‘* What is it-?’’ asked Mrs. Baggerley, apprehensively. 

‘“* Read it,”” he replied, with a growing air of triumph. 

Mrs. Baggerley read it, not greatly, however, to her enlighten- 
ment. ‘‘ It’s from the Town Council,”’ she observed, safely. 
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Mr. Baggerley nodded. 

‘ What’s a cus-—custodian ? ”’ she asked 

Mr. Baggerley waved an arm, with a new magnificence that 
might have been Fred’s. ‘‘ Just means I'll be giving an eye to 
things in general,’’ he elucidated. 

** And this—nomiaal salary ? ’’ she enquired 

‘‘ Well, that,’’ admitted Mr. Baggerley, ‘‘ is what councils 
ind such-like call a salary when it isn’t, in a manner of speaking, 
a salary at all, but just what you and me would call a tip and be 
done with it. Not that’ I’m needing their nominal salaries 
But it’s the—status that goes with it; that’s where it is 
the status.” 

‘“My word!” said Mrs. Baggerley, with becoming awe 
She did not know what a status was, but let there by all means 
be one, since it could give this extremity of satisfaction to a man, 
ind that man, after all (as she was suddenly delightfully aware), 
the best in the world. 

‘““ And this birds’ sanc 
tenderly. 

** Sanctuary, my dear,’’ said Mr. Baggerley, in ever-mounting 
spirits. ‘“‘ It’s a word signifying in a manner of speaking a 
. birds’ refuge ; that’s what it is—a refuge. Professor Ravenshaw 
is going to make one out here in Priory Woods, and the Council 
want to know id [’ll be the custodian of it, under him, he beine 
so famous and busy-like, and often away.”’ 

Mrs. Baggerley nodded; she could not speak, for Miss 
Gore’s agency in the matter had at that instant come home to 
her. This was the miracle, then. <A refuge? Oh, yes, it would 
be that—for more than the birds! Her heart swelled. She 
watched her husband settle down happily to re-read his letter ; 
then she slipped quietly out and up the lane. 

Miss Gore read her face at once. ‘‘ Well, has it come?” 
she asked, smiling. ‘*‘ And are you pleased ? ” 


something, then ?”’ she asked, 
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Mrs. Baggerley caught the kind hands that were held out 
to her. Her lips were tremulous. ‘* He—he’s a good husband, 
Miss Gore !’’ she said 

Che words seemed, at first, irrelevant, but almost instant], 
the other woman saw whither they tended Mrs. Baggerley 
was remorseful; this sudden lifting of the load of Mi: 
Baggerley’s ubiquity had shown her how much, beneath 
the constant irritation of that, she cared tor him it was het 
acknowledgment that she saw now plainly that she had not 
been an old fool. 

‘“*Of course he is!’’ Miss Gore agreed, heartily ** But 
this will make an interest for him, won't it and at the same 
time take him out of your way when you're busy 

Mrs. Baggerley nodded with a full heart Yet she doubted 
suddenly whether Miss Gore were not, after all, taking the matte: 
a little lightly—whether, in spite of her kindness, she fully grasped 
the magnitude of the thing she had accomplished, the sheet 
necessity of it—for every woman That made her, in her 
gratitude, anxious. ‘‘ Miss Gore,”’ she said, with hurried 
shyness, ‘‘ don’t take it amiss. When vour time comes with 
Professor Ravenshaw 

‘* What time, Mrs. Baggerley 

‘Oh, I’m not forgetting ’’—Mrs. Baggerlev reasoned with 
the objection that lay beneath this—‘‘ that you're a lady 
You'll not be doing it all of a minute, the same as we might, 
Miss Gore ‘i 


** But—but I’m not doing it at all!’ Miss Gore protested, 
embarrassed 

‘““ No, my dear,”’ soothed Mrs. Baggerley, with a pliancy 
that yet concealed something adamantine. ‘‘ No, my dear, 
of course pot. Only I’m an old woman, and I've just been 


thinking.’’ She leaned forward, earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t vou let him 
give up his professing, mv dear, whatever it may bi 





BEAR-SHOOTING 


T was in August that my friend, the Maharajah of T 
sent me a delightful invitation to join him in a bear- 
shooting expedition to Kashmir. He also included in his 
invitation my wife, who already could boast some experi- 
ence in Indian sport, though she had never as yet had the 

luck to include a bear among her trophies It is needless to 
say we both accepted this tempting offer, and set to work at 
once to prepare our outfit. My kit consisted of khaki shorts, 
shooting shirts with short sleeves, and special canvas boots with 
thick, pliable soles—these latter had broad welts with eyelet- 
holes, to enable the shikari to lace on the grass soles which, 
though only lasting a day, were very useful when damped to 
prevent slipping—and also took chupplies, a sandal worn on a 
kind of white kid leather sock. I armed myself with my 500 
Express and twelve-bore shot-gun, also my 450, with which I 
had shot tigers in Bengal. 





SOME OF 


IN KASHMIR. 


My wite took with her a small, powerful Express rifle and 
a 377 Magazine rifle, both given her by the Rajah She was 
quite at home with both weapons. The Rajah also kindly 
presented me with a fine 577 Express, as he did not seem to put 
much faith in the guns | already possessed Che party consisted 
of the Rajah and his two secretaries, Chunda Babu and 
Chindamon who proved something of a character; there was 
also his mechanic, Lee, and a large assortment of shikaris and 
retainers ; also, of course, myself and D., my wife. The Rajah 
was a real good sportsman, and we all started in the greatest 
spirits from Rawal Pindi, our destination being Srinagar, two 
hundred miles from Pindi. The servants and luggage were 
despatched in tongas by road, while we and the Rajah followed 
bv motor to Murree The rest of the way we did by tongas. 


The valley we had chosen for our central camp was called 


Chudrapool, off the Sind Valley, and we hoped to journey on by 


THE BEATERS. 











house-boat for about twenty miles, and do the rest on horse- 
back By September 13th we at last got un ler way, starting 
early on horseback for the camp, where we arrived at about 
12.30, and found Lee had pitched the tents in a most lovely spot 
under a grove of walnut trees The 
boats shortly brought up our baggage, 
and the men were soon very busy 
settling in [his place we used as a 
central camp all the time we were in 
Kashmir Next morning was fine and 
we started about 4.30, hoping to see 
some bears. Our shikari had received 
information of some destruction 
caused by bears in mealie fields higher 


up the mountain, so we made for that 


spot We were accompanied by the 
shikari and about three hundred 
beaters The climb was severe, and 


we found it as much as we could 
manage [he order of march up the 
mountain was as follows: First 
myself, then D. supported by Lee, 
and, many yards behind, the Rajah, 
surrounded by his many attendants 


and puffing and blowing, being very 


short of breath However, we all 
arrived in time, and were posted 
by the shikari in the following 
positions [ and Lee were placed 


to the right and left, ther came 

the Rajah and D. in the centre, 

being the best position, as we were all anxious the latter 
should secure first blood. We all crouched down, breath- 
lessly awaiting the result of the drive. [he beaters, having 
formed a semi-circle at the base of the hill, gradually closed 
in as they approached the summit Che shikaris kept us on 
tenter-hooks by breathing the magic word ‘“‘Wharlu’’ (bear) 
whenever they had the slightest excuse, a twig snapping or any 
other sound being quite enough to excite them. Crash, crash ! 
Out shot a dark form, which our tense nerves mistook at first 
sight for the looked-for bear, but it only proved to be an old 
wild pig, grunting and squeaking, as he fled before the 
beaters. 

I stayed my hand, as at last in the distance I heard shouts 
which heralded the nobler game. Bang, bang! came two quick 
shots from my right, showing that the Rajah and D. were active 
Then, below me, appeared a heavy body, parting the jungle and 
approaching at a rapid pace, and I heard the whoof, whoof! 
of a wounded bear. As he rolled and half slid on the steep 


ravine, about twenty yards from me, I raised my 577 and took 





MY FIRST BEAR. 


aim Bang, bang! went the gun, but in my eagerness I had 
stepped carelessly forward on to the slippery-grass, and before I 
knew what had happened I was shooting down the incline in 


a sitting posture, and straight for the bear! On I sped, clutching 
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at the grass as I shot down; and on came the bear, who 
appeared to be only slightly wounded. I shut my eyes at the 
moment of the impact, and gave myself up for lost. The bear 


however, seemed to have been equally alarmed on suddenly 





ONE OF OUR CAMPS. 


perceiving this wild apparition bearing down upon him like 
a bolt from the blue ; and as I flew towards him, he turned short, 
and with a sickening thud I landed full on his soft back, to 
which | clung for all [ was worth. The bear uttered a squeal 
of terror, and began to throw himself about in an agony of fear, 
which was only equalled by my own. In a moment I realised 
my only hope was to increase his panic before he unseated me, 
and, leaning forward, I uttered the most blood-curdling yell 
that ever passed from the mouth of man, as I slid off on to 
the ground. 

The bear never waited to investigate matters further, 
but sped away into the jungle without casting a glance 
behind, while [ was left seated on the ground, looking dis- 
tinctly foolish, as the Rajah and D. and many shikaris rushed 
up, expecting at least to find my dead body or the bear's. | 
regret to have to record that, when they at last grasped the 
situation, [I thought they would never recover their gravity, 
although I told them it had been no laughing matter for me 
Later, we managed to bag several smaller bears, but none 
came up to the one which had caused 
my discomfiture, and I did not hear 
the last of this adventure for many 
a day. 

Next morning we again were all 
up early and ready for a long day’s 
sport. It was arranged that we should 
sleep out for a few nights at a camp 
which had been erected further up the 
mountains, seven thousand feet above 
the sea. It was pretty cold on first 
rising, and we felt distinctly riled to 
see the two native secretaries both 
tucked up comfortably in their beds. 
The idea was too much for us, so the 
Rajah and I went into the sleeping 
Chindamon’s tent, lifted the bed up, 
and carried him into the open air 
This, howeve:, having no effect, we 
determined not to be worsted, and 
proceeded to pull off the bedclothes- 
We found to our horror and disgust 
that the native slept in all his clothes 
—breeches, stockings, and all but boots 
and collar. This was too much, and 
the wretched Chindamon was forced to 
get up and put on his boots and come 
shooting, much against his will. 

We had a long, stiff climb, and it took us from 5 a.m 
till close on Ir a.m. to reach the top of the mountain, where 
we took our various stands, and Chindamon nearly expired 
before he reached the summit, and had to be dragged along ; but 
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worse was to follow. The most likely place for the bear to 
break was the centre nullah, so D. and I were stationed there, 
Lee and the Rajah going to the left and right in case the 
animal broke across the next nullah. Where my wife and | 
were sitting the jungle was very thick, and we should be unable 
to see the bear till he was right on us if he came from where 
the shikaris expected. Under these circumstances, I thought 
it advisable to put D. a little way up atree. Having fixed her 
up comfortably, I sat just below, and the beat began. 
have first shot this time. 


D. was to 
Presently, about fifty vards away, | 
caught sight of a piece of black moving up towards us slowly. 
[It was a bear right enough, and a big one too. On he came, 
and then disappeared in thick jungle, to appear again not ten 
vards away from us. I signalled to D. to shoot, expecting to 
see him roll over, but there came no shot from D. Then I, 
waited till he was seven yards from me, and he did look a 
monster. I could not understand why D. did not shoot, and 
thought seven yards was close enough to be pleasant. As | 
‘raised my rifle he saw me, but too late ; 
bullet behind his ear, and over he went. As he rolled over 
[ fired again, and hit him within an inch of the first bullet. 
Chen, for the first time it seemed, D. saw him as he 
was rolling down to the bottom of the nullah, and gave 
him a bullet for luck. So I got my first black bear, and he 
was a big one, measuring six feet five inches; we skinned 
him and sent off his skin to Srinagar. We then moved across 
to the next nullah, and, while the beat was getting ready, had 
tifin. This was an awkward nullah to beat satisfactorily with 
the number of beaters we had that day, two hundred odd. It 
was finally arranged that the men should divide, one lot beating 
up towards us, but at right angles, 7.e., along the side of the 
nullah. Nota good arrangement, as it turned out. We stationed 
ourselves, Lee on the left, D. and the Rajah together, as the 
jungle was too thick for her to be alone; then myself, about a 
hundred yards to the right. Fifty yards beyond me we stationed 
a shikari with a shot-gun to act as “‘ stop,’’ 7.e., if he saw the 
bear coming towards him, it meant the bear was outside our line 
and would get through on our right, so he had instructions to 
fire, but on no consideration to hit the bear, but to scare him 
back into the beat again. 

Very soon the beat began, and shouts of ‘‘ Wharlu”’ filled 
the air. It was obvious we had got a bear, or bears, in sight 
this time. There was silence for a space, and then a shot was 
fired on my right, following the ‘“‘ woof-woof’’ of a bear as he 
dashed down towards the beaters. The fool of a “stop” had 
fired at the animal and hit him with the shot-gun. There was 
sure to be trouble, so I got up and ran down through the jungle 
in the direction the bear had gone. 


> had go y 5 
he had got my 577 


But quick as I was, ! was 
too late. The wounded bear had met a beater on his way down 
and had mauled him badly, taking most of his face away and 
clawing him severely about the body. The poor fellow looked 
done for; there was no time to stop, and I rushed on, to find 
the bear mauling another man. On seeing me, he left the man 
and charged full at me. I have never seen such a sight as he 
looked as he came towards me, covered with blood, his eyes 
glaring and red, and a terrible wound in his side. I let him 
get close up to me, and then gave him the 577 between the eves. 
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Over he went, and did not move again. Then the head shikari, 
with great presence of mind and pluck, came from behind a 
bush, stalked the dead bear carefully, and at two vards fired, 
but unfortunately missed, even at that range. He would not 
believe it was really dead, and kept saving ‘‘ Kulba dhar, Sahib,”’ 
and was not convinced till I sat on its head. Just then the 
Rajah came puffing through the jungle, thinking I was still in 
my place, yelling to me to bring him more cartridges. The bear 
measured six feet seven inches. 

The next thing was to attend to the unfortunate beaters. 
The worst case we sent off at once to the hospital at Srinagar, 
where the other followed next day, after being doctored by us 
incamp. I am glad to sav we heard later that both poor fellows 
recovered. 

This night we decided to sleep out, being a good way from 
camp. We lay down on shikari blankets, bits of wood, hats, 
boots or anything we could find for pillows, and would all soon 
have been sound asleep had if not been for Chindamon, who had 
never slept out in the open betore, and he was sure he would 
catch a chill and therefore die, and there would be no one to 
look after his old mother, etc. He fidgeted until about 2 a.m., 
when our valises arrived from the main camp, and shortly after 
even Chindamon was asleep. 

The next day we had another beat. D. made a capital shot 
by hitting a leopard clean through the heart at eighty vards ; 
her first big game, of which she was inordinately proud. He 
Before the 
second beat it had begun to snow, so we made a shelter and had 
breakfast, after which we started another beat, Rajah on the 
right, Lee next, D. and myself with Chindamon on extreme left. 
lowards the end of the beat I saw a bear coming straight for us 


was a fine leopard, measuring six feet seven inches. 


and intended letting him come quite close up before shooting. 
Unfortunately, however, Chindamon saw the bear for the first 
time just as I was getting ready to shoot. Then a thing hap- 
pened which I hope I shall never see again. Chindamon, on 
seeing the bear approaching gave one yell, got up and shook his 
mackintosh in the direction of the bear, and then hurled himself 
on to me, clinging to me and wildly screaming all the time, and 
imploring me to save him. Of course, the bear bolted before I 
was able to disentangle myself from Chindamon’s passionate 
embrace. And this was Chindamon, who had told us tales of 
such bear-hunts, such single-handed bloody combats with bears 
and tigers and a few elephants and a lion or two thrown in ! 
Here he was, lying on the ground in a state of drivelling funk 
because he had seen a little bear, not more than four feet long. 
It was a very different Chindamon who returned with us to the 
camp that night, particularly after we had told him what we 
thought of him. 

Later, we had many good bear-hunts, though without any 
particular incidents, and managed to bag a fair number of 
animals, D. accounting for a creditable share. We also inciden- 
tally managed to get a considerable amount of other game, 
such as musk-deer, scrow and pig, besides any amount of 
duck and snipe-shooting. Our host had been most kind and 
hospitable, given us the time of our lives, and we were most 
sorry to part company in November, when we returned to 
Calcutta. ic. Ba 





THE HERON 


F all our British birds the heron is one of the 
shyest, leading as it does a remote and solitary 
existence by shore or loch. This very shyness 
of character makes him an interesting pet and 
at the same time a difficult one to tame. I had 

often wished to procure some young herons, but till last 
year had been unable to obtain any owing to their habit of 
nesting in the highest and thinnest branches. But when 
fishing one day on an Irish lake I heard the incessant clamour 
of young herons coming from a small island that was over- 
grown with low stunted trees and scrub. Knowing that 
the nest could be at no great height from the ground, as 
the highest tree did not exceed twenty feet, I landed on the 
island and soon discovered the usual spacious nest, built 
of a rude collection of sticks, on the top of a small tree. 
Out of the nest peeped five heads, watching my every move- 
ment in awed silence with five pairs of piercing yellow eyes. 
It took me no time to reach the nest, and when seated upon 
the huge structure the youngsters crouched down in terrified 
astonishment at the strange intrusion to their family ; they 


AS A PET. 


were at the age 'twixt down and feathers, uglier little creatures 
it is difficult to imagine! As a heron’s nest is not exactly a 
bower of roses, I spent little time in stuffing two of the most 
promising-looking youngsters into my pocket, and descended 
hurriedly! Having got them safely into the boat, I offered 
them each a small trout, which they promptly swallowed, 
showing no sorrow at the change of affairs or loss of home 
and family. Our fishing in the neighbourhood of the island 
probably had kept the old birds away, which would account 
for the persistent calling and fearless greed of the young 
ones. During the remainder of my stay in Ireland I fed 
them entirely on small trout averaging a quarter of a pound 
in weight, four of which seemed to constitute a satisfactory 
day’s meal. Indeed, as long as I kept them I may say I 
never had any bird easier to feed, for they would eat either 
cooked beef or mutton, salt herring or fresh, and a mouse 
or small bird was swallowed with great relish. As long 
as they were young I kept them in the house, and they got 
really very tame, to the extent of even perching on my wrist, 
funnily enough reminding me of a falcon, whose chief prey 
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they we in the davs when falconry was at its height. In 
fact they were then considered the royal game and were 
esteemed a great delicacy for the table, fetching as high a 
price as eighteenpence! Having personally kept them and 
experienced their omnivorous feeding capabilities, I can 
scarcely imagine even our hardy ancestors considering them 
much of a delicacy 

My herons grew fast, and soon reached the age of 
discretion—that of being able to use their legs! For until 
full grown they have not full control over these limbs, which 
have a wavy of failing them at critical moments, causing 
their owners to lean up against the sides of their house for 
support with a comical air of insobriety, and a savage look 
of boredom in their eves. When once they had obtained 
the use of their legs the power ol flight shortly followed : 
then they would love to half fly, half climb, to some height 
from which they could obtain a more satisfactory view ofl 
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their surroundings. Hour upon hour they would sit thus 
perfectly motionless, but apparently quite satisfied with 
life in general. This fondness for perching on some height 
is a most peculiar trait in their character, for herons belong 
to the true waders, and the habit of perching at a height 
from the ground seems so unnatural. I have seen wild 
herons for no apparent reason sitting on treetops in mid 
winter, when no thought of nesting could be in their minds 
I suppose the height induces a feeling of safety—a hardl\ 
necessary precaution, however, as no bird has finer sight 
Herons adapt themselves very readily to their surroundings 
in Holland, for instance, they nest in the marshes among the 
reed beds, surely a far more typical nesting site for a wader 

After my herons had learnt the use of their wings their 
individual character began to develop more quickly; the 
smaller bird was evidently the hen, and of a far more docik 
and sociable disposition than the male bird, who, from the 
beginning, had shown evi 
dences of bad temper 
Thinking they would 
enjoy more natural sur 
roundings, I turned them 
out into a small wired 
enclosure, in which ther 
was a shallow pond, occu 
pied by some Barnacle 
Brent and other water 
fowl. At first they evinced 
some fear of the other 
birds, giving them a 
wide and haughty berth, 
but this state of affairs 
did not last long, for 
they soon became com 
plete masters of the 
situation, allowing 1m 
bird to come near them 
This freedom was in a 
way their downfall, for 
they soon became wilde1 
and no longer allowed 
handling or even ver\ 
close approach. 

At this stage I had 
plenty of chances of 
watching their mode ot 
attack, for when annoyed 
in any way, uttering a 
harsh croak, they would 
spread out their wings 
and, with head well drawn 
back, run at me with 
open beak, luckily always 
pecking with open beak 
for if they had lunged in 
approved heron style 
instead of attempting to 
peck and lunge at the 
same time, I might have 
had some painful ex- 
periences, especially as 
they invariably aim for 
the face. This manner of 
attack in itself was most 
interesting, as a heron 
when spearing a fish o1 
water-rat, always aims his 
blow with shut beak 
driven in the manner ol 
a spear into its unfortu- 
nate prey; and it seems 
to me strange that the, 
should not adopt a similar 
mode of attack towards 
human beings. However 
even with open beak the 
force of the blow they 
can give is remarkable 
Thus, when one of then 
managed to give me a 
peck on the back of my 
hand the force of it was 
such as to completely 
numb my whole arm for 
some time. If I tried to 
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into a corner, he would promptly turn over on his back awaiting 
developments, with beak fully prepared for all emergencies, 
and the only thing to do if a nasty peck was to be avoided 
was to drop a cloth over his head. This method of capture 








YOUNG 


1. Brook HERON. Copyright 
was the only way in which I could succeed in making them 
forget their dignity for one minute; more dignified and 
stately birds I have never seen, and I can well imagine that 
it was this very stateliness, as well as his superb flying powers, 
that made the heron the most prized quarry in the days 
of falconry. In fact, at the time of Edward I., herons were 
held in such value that penal laws were issued for their 
protection. 

Much is to be said in favour of the heron, but he has 
his faults, for he will ruthlessly murder young moorhens 
or mallard, which are not his legitimate prey. He will 
carry this practice to the extent of actually swimming out 
into deep water to catch the young birds, and these when 
caught are swallowed whole, in the same manner as he would 
treat a fish, for the heron, like the hawk and owl, disgorges 
the indigestible portions of his food in the form of pellets. 
My two herons joined forces one day and between them 
speared a young mallard to death, aged about six weeks, 
and as it was too large to swallow whole, and not knowing 
apparently how to tear it to pieces, they were quite unable to 





eat it. When about three months old they could swallow 
whole a one pound fish, a truly remarkable performance 
when one considers that a full-grown heron only weighs 
about three pounds! Fish of any size had to be swallowed 
head first, and I found that anything, such as a piece of meat, 
not wedge shaped, caused them considerable trouble, even 


though of no great size ; fish also were not easily swallowed 
unless previously dipped in water to further their sliding 
propensities. Herons are said to be long lived, but owing 
to their inborn tendencies towards murder I had to give mine 
away, so I had no chance of testing the accuracy of that 
statement, though I must say I can well believe it, as they 
seem to be extraordinarily hardy birds. 

The heron was a bird that figured largely in past days, 
and many are the fables quoted about him, one of the 
strangest being perhaps the following: It was said that if 
) you were to rub the fat from the thigh of a heron on to your 
bait you ensured yourself a good day’s fishing, for the scent 
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from its legs was supposed to attract the fish and thus enable 
him to catch his prey more easily ! 

If you wish to tame a young heron successfully it should 
be kept apart from other birds, at any rate from those 
smaller than himself, or he will quickly become domineering 
and quarrelsome ; also in a place where he can be often 
handled and see plenty of people, otherwise he will soon become 
shy. and wild, for, unlike the wild goose or raven, which when 
wild are his equals in wildness and cunning but once tamed 
remain tame, given the ordinary attention, herons seem to 
show little or no affection for their owner, but, however, 
quickly distinguish him from a stranger. 

In conclusion, I think the heron with careful handling 
has great possibilities as a pet--and when I say pet I do not 
mean merely a pinioned bird, restless in captivity, but a 
bird which will stay with you unpinioned and of his own 
free will. Why should not some enterprising person attempt 
to train the heron to fish for his master, like the cormorants 
of the Chinese? In any case, put him where you will, he 
will always be one of the most ornamental of birds, be it 
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in pond, garden or lawn, and none is easier to feed and keep 
in health. 
As the 


By twilight o’er the haunted spring, 


lone heron spreads his wing 
Lady of the Lake 
C. LAIDLAY. 












N the days of the Domesday survey Acklam seems to 
have yielded little but waste lands, and all through 
the Middle Ages its history affords nothing more 
arresting than a squabble between the Canons of 
Gisburne and the Monks of Whitby, which was settled 

by the transfer of some Acklam acres. The family of De Brus 
owned it for a time, and there are vague hints of Acklams of 
Acklam, and, even as early as 1279, of a Boynton of Acklam. 
Henry de Boynton flits dimly through a Patent Roll of 
1408, but there is little definite history until 1637, when Sir 
Matthew Boynton sold the manor with some villages, including 
Middlesbrough, to William Hustler and his son of the same 
name 

A delightful account of the elder Hustler is given 

in the diary of Ralph Thoresby, who “rode by country 
villages to Bridlington, there observing the town now well 
paved, through the benefaction of Mr. William Hustler, 
who from a mean fortune attained a vast estate, partly by 
diligence and industry, and partly by the kindness of a 
rich old widow, who, looking upon him as a careful young 
man, encouraged him by lending him money to buy his 
cloth at Wakefield, which he made sure to pay again within 
the time prefixed. She told him he need not have brought 
it again, she had a great many more bags at his service : 
which hint, verbum sat. sapientt, he improved in courtship, 
and married her.”’ This alliance brought prosperity, and 
when the old lady died Hustler was held in such wide esteem 
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that he won a Sympson of Ryton for second wife. When 
he died, in 1646, his son succeeded to large estates, including 
Acklam, and strengthened his hold on Yorkshire goodwill 
by marrying a Saville of Lupset. Their eldest son, also 
William, was knighted in 1673. 

Although it was the old staple trade of Yorkshire, 
combined with a natural shrewdness, which refounded the 
Hustler fortunes in the seventeenth century, the name has 
found a distinguished place in the record of rougher doings. 
Thoresby makes no reference to William Hustler’s forbears, 
but Ord, in his History of Cleveland, claims that they included 
the heroic William Hustler who figures in Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather, and Lambe refers to the latter as an ancestor 
of the Hustlers ‘long seated near Stockton (at Acklam).” 
The story is a stirring one. Andrew Barton, a Scots mariner, 
had been harrying Portuguese shipping under letters of 
marque from James IV., and interfered with some English 
merchantmen. He is written down pirate, but not altogether 
reasonably, for his reputation was founded on his exploits 
against the Flemish pirates who infested the Scottish coasts. 
No doubt he was a barbarous fellow, for his way of notifying 
King James of his success against the Flemings was to send 
him three barrels full of their heads. Pirate or no pirate, 
Henry VIII. found him a nuisance, and Sir Thomas and 
Sir Edward Howard are said to have been commissioned 
by the King to search out Barton and destroy him. There 
is no evidence that either had been at sea so early as 1511, 
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but the fact remains that Barton in his tall man-o’-war, Hustler,” said he, “I must with speede 


The Lion, was attacked in 1511 and killed. The ship was 
captured and became the second vessel in the English Navy. 
Barton's downfall is, at least, a matter of history, and vital 
history too, for the bad blood it caused led the Kings concerned Sheste & aeed theete in time of need 
to the arbitrament of Flodden Field Sir Walter Scott And for it thou shalt be made a knight.” 
built a fabric of romance on the legends which grew round 


Go seeke a traitor on the sea 
And now of a hundred bowmen brave, 
To be the head I have chosen thee 
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the capture of The Lion. Sir Edward Howard becomes I'll shoot my best,” quoth Hustler then, 

ai Lord Howard ; the pirate himself figures as Sir Andrew : Your honour shall see, with might and main ; 


My lord tl I I But if I were hanged at your main mast, 
2, a coe See Oe ee ae I now have left but arrowes twaine.” 
Whose active hands had gained fame at ; ; . 
In Yorkshire was this gentleman born, he first arrow failed, but the second pierced Barton through 


And William Hustler was his name the heart. Unfortunately, there is no sort of evidence 
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that anything of the kind 
happened, and certainly there 
was no Sir William Hustler 
in 1511. However, it is all 
much too good to be disbe- 
lieved, and if historians are 
satisfied that it is wrong, so 
much the worse for them. 
The story ought to be true, 
and if the State Papers ignore 
it, it is high time they were 
re-written by some more 
imaginative person. 

Sir William Hustler of 
Acklam, who may or may 
not have been descended from 
the valiant bowman, was 
knighted at Whitehall in 1673 
and re-built and enlarged 
Acklam Hall. Kip’s drawing 
shows the dignified way in 
which the house was set amid 
formal gardens and _ planta- 
tions. The original way to 
the house was by a _ long 
avenue of trees, many of which 
succumbed nearly a century 
ago to a violent storm. The 
present approach is through 
park gates at the new south 
lodge. Possibly this rearrange- 
ment was made in the middle 
of last century, when an attic 
storey was added to the house 
in the “‘ Gothic taste.” Fortu- 
nately, such little damage as 
was then done within the 
house was lately repaired 
when Mr. Walter Brierley re- 
built the attic storey and 
added the new dining-room 
and some kitchen offices. The 
restorer of 1850 might have 
wrought more harm than he 
did. Probably he wanted to 
remove the attractive and 
curious little brackets and 
balls which appear above the 
broken pediments of the 
windows on the entrance 
front. 

Acklam is _ especially 
notable by reason of its stair- 
case and its superb plaster- 
work. In the course of some 
necessary remodelling of the 
plan the position of the upper 
part of the staircase was 
changed and the fine ceiling 
at the head of the stairs was 
moved up one floor. The 
plaster-work bears the dates 
1683-4, and doubtless the 
staircase was made at the 
same time. It is of painted 
pine throughout, and ex- 
hibits characteristic features 
of the Restoration period, 
such as the large square 
newels, wide handrails, and 
a profusion of carving which 
is vigorous and effective if 
somewhat coarse. It differs 
from the prevailing type in 
two respects, namely, in the 
use of balusters in place of 
large carved panels, and in 
the form of the handrail, the 
upper part of which is 
moulded instead of being left 
more or less flat. In this 
particular the joiner reverted 
to a form usually associated 
with Jacobean craftsmanship. 
The well is practically a 
square of 17ft. 5in., filled 
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with four flights of six steps 
and three square half land- 
ings. 

The newels, gin. square, 
are enriched with carved 
panels and finish in low caps 
of rather weak design, sur- 
mounted with. slightly 
flattened balls, upon which 
again are smaller balls 
carved. 

The handrail is made un- 
usually deep with the object 
of introducing a carved frieze, 
similar in character to the 
frieze of the string, but differ- 
ing in design and some- 
what smaller in scale. The 
dado repeats the mouldings 
of the handrail and _ its 
carved frieze. The balusters 
consist of a double twist 
forming two independent 
spirals, which stand on a 
plain moulded base and a 
low square plinth. Their 
upper parts finish in a carved 
cap and a square block re- 
peating the dimensions otf 
the plinth. The twist of 
adjoining balusters is in 
opposite directions. Though 
exuberant in detail and 
of smaller dimensions than 
some stairways of the same 
period, this example is of 
ample proportions, and is 
rich and dignified in effect. A 
It is particularly easy, owing 
to the dimensions of the steps and the shortness of the flights. 

The plaster-work of the ceilings is so peculiarly rich 
in design and so skilful in its under-cutting and general 
technique that we must look for its authorship beyond the 
range of any available local craftsmen. A very credible 
guess may be hazarded. In or soon after the year 1679 
two famous plasterers, John Halbert and George Dunserfield, 
finished their five years of work on the ceilings of Holyrood 
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Palace. rhey are both de 
scribed as Englishmen in the 
building accounts, and 
Dunserfield, who was 
Halbert’s “ pairtiner,”’ 
dropped out before Holy 
rood was finished. Doubtless 
‘ both men were engaged by 
Sir William Bruce, the King’s 
Surveyor in Scotland, per- 
haps on the recommendation 


of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
a who took the keenest interest 
in all details of building. 


When Holyrood was finished 
Halbert would, likely enough, 
be employed by other Scots 
magnates, and by 1683 might 
well have been moving home 
wards. The modelling of the 
wreaths and of the flying 
griffin and birds at Acklam 
so exactly correspond with 
the technique at Holyrood 
that it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that Halbert (or 
one of his fellow craftsmen), 
did it on his journey south 


ee ee ae ee all 


wards in 1683. The ceilings 
in the large drawing-room 
on the first floor, in the 
boudoir on the ground floor, 


and at the head of the 
stairs all date from 1683 and 


1684. The hall had a plain 

modern ceiling, which has 

been replaced by another, 
LARGE DRAWING-ROOM. admirably modelled 

in the Restoration manner, 
and the new dining-room has been adorned in_ like 
fashion. 


Sir William Hustler, who showed so discriminating a 
taste in the decoration of his home, died in 1730, and the 
estate passed, on the death and failure of issue of his sons, 
to his daughters, one of whom bore the charming name of 


Evereld. In pursuance of her will, her great-nephew, 
Thomas Peirse, assumed the name and arms of Hustler, 
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a course which was followed by 
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for life, in the possession of Acklam 
under the will of his grandfather. 

It is a far cry back to 1637, when 
a part of Middlesbrough was bought 
by William Hustler among the other 
estates of the Boyntons. To-day, 
Middlesbrough houses a thousand souls 
for every one that inhabits Acklam. 
During close on three centuries that 
have gone by, the Hustlers have been 
seated at Acklam and closely identified 
with the activities which have changed 
Middlesbrough from a tiny hamlet into a 
great hive of industry. 
, LAWRENCE WEAVER. 

The Country Home for next week will 
be Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire, the 
seat of Mrs. Lee. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS AT 
DRESDEN. 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 
NTIL recently the Zoological 
Gardens at Dresden had fallen 
on evil days. The site is a 
fine stretch of ground with 
much natural water and 
manv tall trees. The gardens have been 
famous in their time, if for no other 
reason than that they kept an orang- 
utan for nine years—a good result in 
the case of any captive anthropoid, and 
a recordin the case of orangs in Europe, 
not approached as yet even by the two 
splendid lames in the Anthropoid House 
in Regent’s Park. There were many 
expensive buildings, of the old-fashioned 
type, over-ornamented, over-heated, 
wrongly lighted and arranged on the 
simple principle that if species were kept 
in separate pens, and if every possible 
draught were excluded, and the highest 
attainable temperature kept up, it did 
not matter how dirty, how evil smelling 
how dark the cages might be. The 


number of visitors was decreasing rapidly and the gardens 
were on the verge of bankruptcy when, a little more than 


the present owner when he 


succeeded his uncle, Mr. Hustler, who was a tenant 
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three years ago, 
Professor Brandes, a 
scientific zoologist 
who had no special 
experience either of 
zoological gardens 
or of _— systematic 
museums, became 
director. The income 
has more than 
doubled, the number 
of visitors gone up by 
leaps and bounds, and 
the city has been en- 
couraged to make a 
large donation  to- 
wards improvements. 
I was delighted to 
have a recent oppor- 
tunity of learning 
from him the prin- 
ciples by which he 
is influenced. These 
‘' : prmmciples are all 
——_ - dediictions from the 
: simple _ proposition 
that what the modern 
public wants, and 
what the true in- 
terests of science re- 
quire, is that attention 
should be concen- 
» trated on the display 

of animals as living 

creatures. Visitors for 
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the most part do not 


wish to study the AE BARS: 
differences between GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR 
species; if they do, PLANS. 


they can go to a mu- 
seum. In zoological 
gardens they wish to 
see animals, rare or 
common, doing some- 
thing, climbing, run- 
ning, jumping, swim- 
ming or feeding. And 
so at Dresden every- 
thing is being subordi- 
nated to the adequate —— 
display of living ani- _— 
mals, and the laying 


New walls shown hatched, old work in 
solid black 
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pictures are seen. Kae: , 
Vistas are being 


opened up, ending in 


an open air enclosure with a suitable background. In 
the interiors, the windows—which illumined the side of 
the animals turned away from the visitors, as in our 


own absurd anthropoid ape house, which copied every evil 
feature in its prototype at Berlin—are being blocked up, 
and new invisible lights placed where the rays can shine 
down on the animals. As you come in, it is not the cages 
but the animals that you see. Professor Brandes is almost 
a fanatical believer in fresh air, and thinks the provision of 
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artificial heat an extremely dangerous expedient. I was in 
Dresden in the end of December, when the temperature 
was wavering round the freezing point, when there was a 
sprinkling of snow on the ground, and chilly blasts of rain and 
sleet came down every few minutes. All the large carnivores 
were in open-air cages, some under cover, others freely 
exposed. The majority of the ruminants were out of doors, 
but many of them had some shelter from the projecting 
eaves of their sheds. The ostriches, emus, rheas and casso 
waries were running about in thei 
paddocks, apparently quite contented. 
Cranes, flamingos, herons, 
ibises, were all in the open. 


storks, 


The 


monkeys have been provided with 
bridges from the central cages of 
a monkey-house, otherwise very like 


our own, across the public passage and 
through the walls to outdoor spaces ; 
many were enjoying the open, others 
were running in and out, pushing 
before them the movable flaps which 
guarded the And nearly 
all the animals looked extremely well, 
with clear eyes and good coats of han 
or feathers. Brandes at 
taches great importance to giving the 
animals as much exercise as possible. 
The divisions between pens have 
been taken down in many cases, so 
as to form large runs, in which some 
strange companionships are formed. 


passages. 


Professor 


Two Indian elephants, a pony and 
two goats are great friends; when 


they are in their sleeping den they 
are tethered in different corners, but 
are unhappy unless they can see each 
other, and in the large open-air paddock 
they run together freely and amuse 
the public. A large Chacma baboon, 
a nearly adult mandril and many 
cercopitheques and macaques were all 
together, and, naturally, there were 
many oddly assorted groups of birds. 
Where it was unsafe to place animals 
together, a common exercising ground 
was provided for a row of smaller 
dens, and this was used in turns. 
The most ingenious arrangement of 
this kind was devised for the large 
carnivores. The lion-house is of the 
usual Continental type, a brick build 
ing faced with a long row of glass- 
roofed outdoor cages. In front of this 
has been built a high narrow pile of 
rockwork, which forms the background 
of the sea-lions’ lake. From the ends of 
this, arches of rockwork pass to the lion 
house, so that by passing under them 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ visitors can see the outdoor 


cages as 
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before. By an ingenious system of gates, the lions and tigers 
can enter this gallery in turn, and are thus provided with a 
long and varied space for exercise. I saw a pair of Siberian 
tigers in it, and these, with a little encouragement from the 
keeper, galloped along from one end to the other.. After- 
wards, from across the lake, I saw one of the tigers trying to 
stalk a sea-lion, and realised that, with a slight improvement 
in the design of the gallery, so that the bars could be replaced 
by large-meshed, interlinked netting, the lions or tigers 
could be seen from a little distance almost as freely as if 
they were at liberty. A device of a different kind has been 
successful in the case of cormorants, and Professor Brandes 
is going to try it with some other birds. A pair of cormorants 
are placed in the sea-lions’ pond, the male having its wings 
clipped. The female is not pinioned, and flies freely about 
the gardens, always returning to her mate. 

The provision of outdoor and indoor quarters, freely 
communicating, is a natural inducement to exercise, as the 
animals seem to take pleasure in the change of temperature, 
and are always running in and out. The attempt is also made 
to induce animals to move about for food, if they will not do 
so in any other way. Animals cannot be expected to live if 
they spend all their time sleeping in a box, merely creeping 
out for a few minutes to bolt the food that is placed once 
a day in thei Sloths are creatures that move little 
in captivity, and, so far as I have seen before, show almost 
no intelligence. There is a two-toed sloth at Dresden which 
is in excellent condition, and has been in the gardens fot 
more than two years. It was lying, apparently oblivious to 
the world, on the floor of its cage, a large enclosure with a 
branching tree trunk about ten feet nigh. The keeper went 
in with a crust of bread in his hand and gave a kind of low 
whistle. The sloth turned round ever so slowly, then crawled 
up the branch, stretching his head out towards the keeper, 
who moved away, inducing it to climb higher and higher. 
The sloth put out an arm, again very slowly, almost like an 
automaton, but trying to hook over the bread with a curved 
claw. It had to climb to the top, however, then along a 
branch, and then to turn upside down and suspend itself by 
the hind legs before it was allowed to draw in the keeper's 
wrist and secure the bread. 


cage. 
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At feeding time the sea-lions went through a performance 
on the rocky platform which was at least as good as any that 
I have seen at a circus. They balanced poles on their noses, 
juggled with balls, tossed a football from each other to the 
keeper and back. During the day an automatic machine 
is kept at the edge of the water, and when a penny is put in 
the slot a bell rings and a sea-lion grasps a handle, pulls it 
down, releases and swallows a piece of a fish. Professor 
Brandes found, however, that the sea-lions spent most of 
their time at the machine, waiting for luck. Accordingly 
he had another machine placed at the other end of the lake ; 
when a penny was placed in this the bell gave a much louder 
note, and a piece of fish, without any further to-do, fell into 
the water from the arm of a high cross-bar. The moment 
the loud bell was heard the sea-lions dashed at full pace 
across the lake. 

The penguins (rock-hoppers) lived in the lake with the 
sea-lions, and were fed at the same time, standing in a row 
until their turn came. After they had each received a fish, 
the keeper blew a whistle and the birds marched in a row 
to the end of a grooved plank which sloped at a steep angle 
from the platform to the water. One after the other got 
on the plank, slipped down in the most comical fashion, 
dived into the water and hurriedly swam round to the steps 
and climbed up for more fish. No one can dislike the grotesque 
performances that animals are often forced to make more 
than I do, but on the other hand, I rejoice to see a friendly 
relationship between animals and their keepers revealing itself 
in tricks that are natural adaptations of instinct and intelli- 
gence. I think that every animal kept in captivity should 
be a pet anima! and, to a certain extent, a trained animal ; 
and Professor Brandes’ methods were a great delight to me. 
I told Professor Brandes that although our sea-lions and 
penguins had lived together for many years, suddenly, on the 
introduction of some new penguins, trouble happened. 
Brandes said that he had been warned by the curators of 
several gardens as to the risk, but that he had saved it in 
a simple way. When new penguins were introduced the 
keeper brought the sea-lions to them and told the sea- 
lions not to touch them, exactly as we deal with an 
intelligent dog. 





IN THE 


OLD BARNS AS ADJUNCTS TO THE GARDEN. 
HE use of barns in modern farming is negligible to a 
large extent. but what a storehouse the barn has 
been to childish romance, and how much of country 
A barn 


Built of local materials, 


architectural art its great timbers still show. 
is full of essential poetry. 
it expresses the spirit of the place ; simple couuliy feeling for 


appropriate use has made it a thing of beauty. 


The purpose of 


this article 1s 
to suggest 
further uses 
to serve tor 
enjoy ment 
The old build 
ers were in 
sympathy 
with their 
materials; 
they kept the 
personality of 
each tree that 


they called 
into their 
service, and 


so brought 
vitality into 
the work. 
The deep sill, 
into which 
the 


puncheons 


lower 


were tenoned, 
the roof plate 
receiving the 
upper punche 
ons, separated 
by the mid 


beam or A CHARMING 








TRANSFORMATION. to 





GARDEN. 


with unconscious art; but the great 
tie beams, the under side of which were housed in the heavy 
springing constructional 
look down, with the rafters which carry the roof, on a vanished 
farm-craft. 


transome, were framed 


braces, from the massive posts, 


The purpose for which barns were originally designed was 
to house the corn. The barn is literally, in Saxon, the “ barley- 
Between the barn doors the threshing was done, and 

here the coun- 


house.”’ 


tryside would 
gather to 
dance and 
No fitter 
setting, it 
would 


sing. 


seem, 
could be found 
for the re- 
vival of the 
folk-dance. 
Looking from 
the 
yard into the 


sunny 


semi-gloom 
and mystery 
of a great 
barn, one re- 
calls the vivid 
thrill and 
excitement 
felt in imagi 

native  child- 
hood; and 
those who are 
fortunate 
enough to be 
seeking aplace 
round which 
weave 
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the spell of home might well choose a spot where a fine old 
barn exists, using it as a feature in the garden scheme. Just 
such a spot, with barn and buildings grouped on the upper 
slopes of a Hampshire hillside, comes to the writer’s mind. 
Wide views of the hills extend to the north-west; near by 
lie a flowery copse and deep hedged meadow. Five or six 
large oak trees group into an avenue at the entrance of the 
lane leading to the farm. Romantic and alluring to-day, the 
place also bears the testimony of the past that here it is meet 
to dwell. There are traces indicating the site of a Norman 
castle in the wood; in the field below the Romans built a 
villa ; and a small farmhouse two or three hundred years old, 
now turned into cottages, makes a starting-point of some 
character, and creates the desire to transport the folk-dancers 
to such a scene. Country in conception and origin, the 
dances should come back to the country to be danced with 
some of the old grace and vigour of the past. The success of 
outdoor summer meetings, with such an adjunct as a barn, would 
be ensured. Should it rain, the guests could gather in its roomy 
spaces, and the threshing floor would be the stage for the 
dancers. With the length of the barn east and west the 
cold north wind is kept out, and shuttered windows could be 
so managed that light might be admitted or withheld, as the 
day or occasion required. The woodland scenes of Shakespeare’s 
plays would here have casy setting, and the genius of the Barn 
Spirit would suggest 

many fresh forms of 

summer gaiety and J i 

play. The ample wel- \ 
come that the barn ‘ 

affords, and the con- ‘ 

sciousness that, wet or 
fine, the host and 
hostess would be sure 
of their guests, would 
be comforting con- 
siderations. Simple 
spaciousness and free- 
dom without ostenta- 
tion are seemly matters 
in a garden, and a barn 
will adapt itself to 
many pleasant uses for 
entertaining 
without disturbing the 


summer 


house ; moreover, it 
will do away with the 
need for the big mar- 
quee, with its ugliness, 
its ropes and tent-pegs 
to trip the unwary, 
and the damage it 
necessarily does to the 
lawn. A movable plat- 
form or stage would 
allow of using the end 
wall of the barn for a 
knock-up game of rac- 
quets, suitable light 
being arranged to let 
in at will. The> barn 
should be fitted for 
the easy service of tea 
without returning to 
the house. An old 
granary might be 
adapted for the fixing 
of a_ stove, and a 
way to the kitchen 
should be _ arranged 
for without getting 
in the way of the 
guests. 

The = illustration 
shows an adaptation 
of a range of sheds 
between two garden 
walls to the pur- 
pose of garden enter- 
taining on a smaller 
scale. The whole 
space between the BACK 
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walls is filled in, and includes potting-shed and carpenter’s 
shop and a garden-house which is in use nine months out 
of the twelve. Thatched roof, latticed windows and stone- 
paved floor combine to make a pleasant garden feature, and an 
old farmhouse settle, a gate-legged table and a few old Windsor 
chairs are sufficient furnishing. 

One word as to planting. For the larger scheme, where 
there is space for gardens within gardens, and room to find 
suitable environment for each plant, the trees and shrubs 
should be indigenous or very English in type. Hawthorn, 
elder, hazel, apple or pear trees, hollyhocks, bachelor’s 
buttons, rosemary, clematis flammula and montana and 
many another tried and well loved companion would be in 
keeping with the unaffected simplicity of old farm buildings, 
‘no enemy but winter and rough 
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ILLUSTRATED BY PENCIL SKETCHES SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR 
rHis ARTICLE BY MR. MUIRHEAD BONE. 


round which would gather 
weather.”’ 


YES! Orvieto is sufficiently interesting to visit, 

‘ certainly,” said an old priest to me; “ but why 
stay there? You can see the Duomo in an hour 

¢ poi tutto!” No! the Duomo is not “all” that is 
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to be seen in Orvieto, though its Gothic beauty 1s the 
goal which urges the visitor to leave his train and mount 
that precipitous rock, wondering all the while what lies 
on top. Signorelli and Fra Angelico, from opposite poles, 
decorated one of its chapels between them. It has one 
of the greatest festivals in Italy The central doctrine of 


the Catholic Church took shape here and became dogma, 
and there are vestments in its museum which were used at 
the Council of Trent. Yet the structure, in spite of the 
attention called to it each year at its festival, has happily 


escaped the “ restoring”’ period. At one time there was a 


CIPRESSO, 


OSTERIA DEL 
plan to cover the Duomo with stucco, to suit the prevailing 
taste of the time. The marks of the plans may still be seen 
on the pavement round the pillars. But lack of money and 
enthusiasm prevented this disaster, and the interior remains 
beautiful and “ unrestored,” the marble front mellowed 
by the scourging of rain and snow; the alabaster windows 
feigning sunshine within ; the chapel of Signorelli visited by 
the connoisseur and that of the Sacrament by the devout. 
Yet, with those curious incongruities which puzzle 
the foreigner in Italy, I have seen the chief Mass of the 
day attended solely by a cat, which sat solemnly washing 


one ol 
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its face on the altar steps, undisturbed throughout the 
ceremony. 
Perhaps if one sat with the old Bishop above the 


Porta Maggiore one would watch day in and day out a 
more typical Orvietan gathering than any which frequents 
the Duomo. Few lift their eyes to where he sits looking 
down with the same engaging tilt of the head with which 
Carlo Goldoni regards the comedy beneath him in the 


piazzetta in Venice. His uncrumbled sacerdotal fingers 
bless man and beast alike as they strain upwards to 
the gate. A fig tree growing out of the wall behind 


him makes a canopy 


above his head. A 
steep street issues 
from _ beneath his 


throne, a_ hill-street 
judged too steep and 
narrow for carts to 
ascend, and the med- 
ley of human and 
animal life which 
comes and goes under 
the archway gives 
one a knowledge 
of the kind of popu- 
lation which filters 
away and is absorbed 
by the hills. It is 
a hilly country, and 


the distances are 
long. The women 
are not carrying 
bundles on_ their 
heads. They them- 
selves as well as 
their merchandise are 
carried on the back 
of the family 
donkey. Peasants 
with knives thrust 


into the folded cloaks 
on their shoulders 
linger in groups, still 
bargaining. Farmers 
on mules ride off 
alone as men having 
affairs to attend to. 
Mules emerge in 
trains, and, being 
claimed, disperse on 
varying roads. 
Women stay to 
chaffer with others 


beating. washing in 
the wayside washing- 
fountain. -A_ child 
guards a_ herd of 
goats. <A boy carries 
a lamb. Pigs. tied 
by the foot carry 


confusion everywhere 
by their headlong 
bolts. Beggars lie in 
the gate with an air 
of proprietorship, 


showing their sores 


and expostulating 
with women who 
give bread instead 
of — soldi. Looking 
out on the land- 


scape, it would seem 
as though everyone 
had a long journey 


before him. There 
are no friendly hamlets visible; no wayside churches. 
Each traveller, apparently, must gain the sheltering wall 


of a town before he rests.. Close at hand, a _ few 
feet helow the sunshine, dressed for banqueting, guarded 
from violation by the metal snake and the power- 
agonies of the Medusa, are lodged that ancient 
Etruscan race whose language has been forgotten. 
Above, dominating the rock a; the temple dominated 
Jerusalem, rises the cathedral, a centre of the belief 
and eminence of the Papacy; and in the Albergo del 
Duomo the officers of United Italy sit far into the night, 


once 


less 
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tearing to shreds the information gleaned from the Corriera 
della sera. 
** Oh, 
voungest 
Rome.” 


MILITARY RACKETS. 


T was disappointing to find so few entries for the doubles 
this year, and especially so that the holders, the 15th Sikhs, 
who, represented by Mr. A. H. Muir and Mr. H. E. Growse. 
played so fine a game last year, were unable to defend 
their title. Nowadays, owing to the exigencies of military 
duties, many officers are unable to find the time which they 

would like to devote to rackets, and possibly the earlier date 
fixed for the championships this year may have had something 
to do with the paucity of the entries. These amounted to 
four only, and three matches were sufficient to decide the destina- 
tion of the handsome challenge cup, which was presented to the 
victors after the final match by Lord Roberts 

bw The first round, which was also the semi-final, was played 
on Monday, February 23rd [The match between the 2nd 
Battalion King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (Captain A. C. G 
Luther and Mr. C. E. D. King) and the 12th Lancers (Major B. 


what an exile!’ laments one of the 
“ Think of it, signora, I have come here from 
GERTRUDE BONE. 


Macnaghten and Captain A. B. Reynolds) calls for but little com- 
ment 


Captain Luther quite dominated the play, and without 
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receiving much assist- 
ance from his partner, 
except in the final 
game, won the match 
for his side by + games 
to o, 60 15 
Captain Reynolds 
played most pluckily, 
in spite of an injured 
shoulder, but Major 
Macnaghten, who had 
been playing well in 
practice, was quite un- 
able to find his form, 
and gave a very disap- 
pointing exhibition. 

The second match, 
played on Monday, 
between the Rifle 
Brigade (Captain D. 
Ovey and Mr. E. S. B 
Williams) and the 2nd 
Battalion Munster Fu- 
siliers (Major E. P. 
rhomson and Mr. C. J. 
V. Deane-Drake) pro- 
vided the most inter- 
esting rackets of the 
competition. From 
start to finish there was 
nothing init. The Mun- 
sters were, if anything, 
the better pair in the 
rallies; the Rifle Bri- 
gade served the better 
in fact, they won 59 
ices outright byservice, 
while their opponents 
only secured 33 aces, 
and thissuperiority just 
decided the match 
rhe first two games 
were won by the Mun- 
sters, for whom Mr 
Deane-Drake was play- 
ing admirably; _ th 
first after a desperate 
struggle, the second 
comparatively easily 
Then a great chang 
came over the gam¢ 
Captain Ovey found a 
length for his servic« 
Mr. Williams began to 
hit accurately, and his 
hitting, especially of the 
fore-handed half-volley, 
was a treat to watch 
rhe Rifle Brigade 
quickly made the score 
2 games all. The fifth 
game was the best of all. 
Major Thomson, who 
had not hitherto given 
of his best, plaved 
admirably, and M1 
Deane - Drake most 
ably seconded his 
efforts. A fine’ run 
of 7 aces by the latter brought the score to 14—12 in their favour 
Then Captain Ovey got his side in by a wonderful return of a 
good service, and, aided by a fluky shot at a most critical 
moment, won the game for the Rifle Brigade. In the sixth, 
and last, game Mr. Williams was particularly brilliant, and 
though Major Thomson kept up his impioved form, he and his 
partner had to acknowledge defeat by 4 games to 2. 

The final was played on Wednesday, February 25th, before 
a crowded gallery, and resulted in a victory for the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry by 4 games to nil, 60 aces to 38. At first sight 
this would appear a very one-sided contest, but that was not 
the case. It was a match, on the part of the Rifle Brigade 
of missed opportunities. In the first game they were leading, 
when they missed a series of easy shots; in the third game 
they led 1o—g9, and then each in succession served himselt 
out! Captain Luther was easily the best of the four, but played 
a more restrained game than on Monday, and was not hitting so 
hard as usual. Mr. King showed better form than he has 
hitherto displayed in these championships. His half-volleying of 
the service off the side walls was really good, and his play in 
the rallies was far better than before Captain Ovey and Mr 
Williams put up a plucky fight against their more experienced 
opponents, but were inclined to lose their heads at critical moments. 
The latter hit the ball as hard as ever, but he was not so accurate 
as in his game on Monday. The winners, who had previously, 


aces to 


in 1912, won the cup, were easily the best pair in the competi- 
tion and fully deserved their success. A. R. H. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF GOLF: THE START OF THE 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE GOLF MATCHES. 


HE institution of the Inter-University Golf Match was 
due to the genius (which we will define in this instance as 
the zeal and enterprise) of one of the very finest putters 
that ever put a ball into a hole, Mr. W. T. Linskill. 
Linskill was the inspiration of the golf at Cambridge, 
and he did a great deal more than any of us at Oxford 

to get the Oxford and Cambridge Golf Match going. We only 
followed. And it “‘ went,’’ in a very small fashion at first. | 
remember it all now—the start in an early dawn from Oxford, 
a long journey to London, then a long drive from Paddington to 
Waterloo, then train to Putney, then drive up to the London 
Scottish Jron Hut—some luncheon there and then a round of golf. 
In that single round the golfing fortunes of Oxford «. Cambridge 
for the year were decided. It was not altogether satisfactory, 
especially as we had to do the journey all over again, the reverse 
way, and had to get back to Oxford the same night. It may 
well seem a question to-day whether it was worth going through 
so much for the sake of so litthe—as Mr. Weller said in respect of 
marrying a widow—but still, it 
was, at all events, a start. 
THE FIRST MATCH AT 
WIMBLEDON, 


It cannot be said that, so 
far as some of us of Oxford were 
concerned, it was a very good 
start. I think that, “on 


Horace HUuUTCHINSON 


4 


paper,’”’ as is said, we had by 
far the better of it. I forget 
all the team, but | know we 


started with Andy Stuart and 
myself, and I also think I know 
that neither of us had any idea 
we were going to be beaten by 
anything that Cambridge would 
bring against us. The others 
were all good fighting men, and 
should at least hold their own. 
In the event, as for myself, | 
was not only beaten—by Mr. 
Pattisson, whom I regret that 
| have never met since—but 
beaten rather disgracefully, for 
I was several holes up—I 
think three—with only five to 
play, and lost every one of the 





remaining five. Then as to 
Andy Stuart: he had to play 
Linskill, and I suppose that 
at St. Andrews, where both 


were practically at home, Andy 
would have given him a half— 
certainly a third would not 
have brought them together— 
for though Linskill was just 
about the best putter I ever 
saw, the rest of his game was 
not very formidable. They 
arrived at the last hole just 
before the Iron Hut—lI can 
see the scene now in my 
mind—all even, and Linskill 
had the better of the hole. 
He was dead, and Andy had 
quite a doubtful putt to halve 
the match, and I can remember 
a doubt arising in my own 
mind as to whether I wished 
him to hole it or not. Of 
course, I did not want to see 
another match lest to Oxford 
as well as my own; but, still, 
if the news should have to go 
to St. Andrews that Andy had 
been beaten by Linskill level, it 
would be such a fine joke that it 
was almost worth the lost match 
However, he holed that putt 
with the courage of a lion—he was always a good putter at the 
last putt of a match—and so the match was halved. The fortunes 
of the rest of the team were vastly better. On the whole, as 
I see by the record, Oxford won by twenty-four holes on balance, 
on that first encounter, so our evil deeds did no great harm. 
This was in the autumn of 1878. 


THE VENERABLE CROOKHAM. 
Next year the match was played again at Wimbledon. 
Indeed, it is not very evident where else it should have been 
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played, unless perhaps at Blackheath. There was in existence 
that course at Crookham, near Newbury, which would have been 
convenient to us, from Oxford ; but it would not at all so well 
have suited the Cambridge men. Besides, there was little play 


on it except at the meeting times, and the course was not 
permanently kept in any order. It is worth mentioning that 


for one of the holes, a short hole, the play was over an avenu 
of tall trees. In the years since, while inland courses have been 


multiplying, so, too, have the tree hazards; but they are 
generally brought in as flanking hazards, at the sides. Here 
we had them in a line, right across the course, and you had to 


be over. It was not a “ blind ”’ hole, for you could just get a 
glimpse of the tlag between the stems. Some of our course con 
structors might make a note of this hole; and they might do 
worse than copy it. At the same time, | should say that one ot 
its kind, in a round, would be enough. I see that this Crookham 
is given rank in Nisbet’s “‘ Golf Year Book "’ as the “‘ third oldest 
course ’’ in England, but I do not know whether we can allow 
it such a venerable claim as that, remembering Blackheath 
Westward Ho! Wimbledon and Hoylake, to say nothing of th 
old Manchester Golf Club, which carries its history back to 1818 
But | am not sure but what thx 
history of this last has its breaks 
in continuity, its silent places 


SOME EARLY PLAYERS 


I have some recollection 
of the second match of the 
series, in 1879. We started it 
| think, from the Wimbledon 


Putney end of the 
common For my own part | 
did better than in the first 
vear, beating Mr. Welsh, who 
afterwards was a mathematical 
don at Cambridge, and used to 
keep the record and the medals 
at Machrihanish in 


end, not the 


his pocket 


for many years. | much regret 
that | never encountered him 
again, any more than my\ 
opponent of the first year o1 


the match. On the whole trans- 


action in 18’ “ambridge beat 
us by ten and yet we 
had some gt men. Phere 
was Archie Faterson, who wa 

president of the Boat Club after- 
wards ; A. QO. Mackenzie, who 
was also in the ’Varsity boat 

and, I think, Sir Ludovi 
Grant, now a professor at 


Edinburgh University, and 
captain in 1912 of the Royal and 
Ancient Club. Ernest Lehmann 
who writes well and 
pleasantly about the game, was 
a member of the Cambridge 
team that year. I have no 
recollection whatever of the 
1880 match, nor even whethei 
| took part. I may have been 
ill or in the schools, or doing 
something equally foolish ; but 
| see that Oxford won that year 
bv eight holes. In 1881, for no 
reason that I can remember, no 
match played—and _ that 
was the end of me as an Oxford 
undergraduate golfer. I had 
the last bunker and 
taken my degree before the next 
vear’s match. 

COWLEY AND HEADINGTON. 


\ll this while the only golf- 
ing playground at Oxford was 


SO 


Was 


passed 


still the cricket grounds on 
Cowley Marsh and still there 
OF FRANCE. was no play at all in the 
summer term, when the 


cricketers occupied the ground 
But a few years later some of us were asked to go up and 
take part in an informal kind of Past v. Present Match, 
more or less to celebrate the fact of the club taking occupation 
of new ground in Mr. Murrell’s park, on Headington Hill. Andy 
Stuart and I went up, among others. We found the course rather 
pleasant, in its inland way, with hedges for the chief hazards and 
undulating gradients that formed rather a blessed change from 
the sheer flatness of Cowley Marsh. And what the match was 
that we played, or its result, I do not in the least remember ; 
but one remark of a distinguished lady in the gallery I very well 











ecollect—for it was retailed with great joy to Andy and me 
who overheard it Those men,” she said, indicating 
are very nicely dressed for professionals.” 


A FUTURE CHAMPION. 


Oxford University was in a way not a bad place for the gclfer. 
It had the large merit that its vacations were long. Then I would 
go home to Wellesbourne and play golf from there, at Westward 
Ho! all day and every day, and it was during my time at Oxford 
that there came to Wellesbourne as ‘‘ odd boy ’’—that is to say, 
to do certain odd jobs in the morning—a little singularly white 
flaxen-haired boy from Northam Village. You may be very cer- 
tain that he did those jobs very efficiently when I tell you 
that his name was John Henry Taylor. He used to do these 
odd jobs, whatever they were, like a champion, [I am very sure, 
and then he used to go down to the links and carry my clubs for 
me whenever | was at home. The pay of a caddie at West 
ward Ho! in those days was not exorbitant—sixpence a round, 
and a hard walking and sandy round, too, of eighteen holes ; 
and they had to walk down a mile and a half from Northam 
Village to begin to earn it. But all wages were low and all living 
was cheap in North Devon in those days, and the boys were glad 
to earn it, particularly with a bottle of ginger beer generally 
thrown in of the royal bounty of the employer. On occasions, 
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and for valid consideration, they would develop a spirit of 
independence which made money seem no object, as in the 
instance, which has become historic, of the small boy throwing 
down, in the middle of the round, the clubs of his master, a 
gallant general officer, and making his way, without a word, 
across the Burrows. ‘‘ Where are you going, boy ?’”’ the irate 
man of war shouted after him. ‘I be goin’ ’ome,”’ came the 
firm reply. There be goose for dinner.” H. G 


LORD CHARLES HOPE. 
LORD CHARLES HOPE is, we may trust, the exception to 
that we do not produce Ouimets in this country. He is only a year or so 


prove the rule 
older than the American Champion, and, though he has not yet done anything 
quite so wonderful as Mr. Ouimet, 
In the 
Mr. Michael Scott, who played extremely well against him: but a little later, 
in the French Amateur Championship, in which the field grows vearly more 
formidable, he ran right through and beat Mr. Lassen in the final. That 


he has shown abundant promise of great 


things to come. American Championship he fell at the outset before 


was a particularly memorable victory, because the winner showed that he 
possessed the rare gift of pulling himself together after a period of collapse 
cracking,” 


a good temperament, 


He lost a long lead, showed some signs of * and then came on again 
With great power, 


Lord Charles Hope ought to do something very decidedly 


in great style. and plenty of time 
in which to play, 


out of the common in the next few vears B.D 
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THE MIGRATION OF THE MUSSEL. 
By A. E. SHIPLEY 
HE largest of all the numerous Invertebrata which 
abound in our fresh-water streams and ponds 
is the fresh-water mussel. It is also one of the 
most inert, and yet it has a very wide distribution, 
and is found in practically all our pools and rivers 
in Great Britain, and indeed in many parts of the world. 
The way in which this wide distribution has been brought 
about and is maintained is curious, even romantic, yet it is 
little known, and it is well worth recounting. 

Of the dozen fresh-water mussels (Lamellibranchiata) 
which occur in our islands, the genus Anodonta, with one 
species, A. cygnea, the swan-mussel, and the genus Margaritana 
with one species, M. margaritifera, and the genus Unio with 
two species, U. pictorum and U. tumidus, alone attain a large 
size, the first named and perhaps the commonest having 
at times a length of six inches, a depth of two to three 
inches and a breadth of one to two and a half inches. This 
is a very considerable size for a fresh-water invertebrate. 

Like many animals of bulk, fresh-water mussels are 
inert. They resemble the people spoken of by the Prophet 
Isaiah, “‘ whose strength is to sit still.” That they are present 
in a pond is usually shown by broken fragments of shell 
lying on the bank or glistening with its mother-o’-pearl 
lining through the shallow water’s edge—the remains of a 
meal made by a swan or coot, or possibly a water-vole. 
But the molluscs themselves are difficult to see. They lie 
embedded in the soft mud; sometimes three-quarters, 
sometimes almost the whole shell is submerged, and relations 
are maintained with the outer world only by two open slits 
between the ends of the shells, through the lower of which 
water bearing food and oxygen is swept into the interior of 
the shell, and through the upper the same water, now charged 
with COz2 and excreta, sometimes with eggs, is swept out. 
Any disturbance of the mud causes the slits to be withdrawn 
and the shells to be firmly 
closed ; hence one way of 

fishing ’’ mussels is gently 
to insert the 
flattened end 








Larva or glochidium 
of a fresh - water 
mussel, showing teeth 
on the shell, the 
muscle which closes 


the shell, and certain 
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Eggs of a fresh-water mussel, containing 
young larvae, glochidia. Owing to mutual 
pressure the eggs have assumed hexagonal 


sensory hatrs. 
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of a stick between the slightly gaping valves of the shell ; these 
instantly and firmly close upon it, and the mussel can be cau- 
tiously withdrawn without disturbing its neighbours. Though 
inert, fresh-water mussels do move from time to time, and as a 
rule after nightfall. They effect this movement bystretching out 
their very extensile foot, fixing it by swelling out its tip between 
two obstacles or in some crevice, and then drawing the body 
forward. Unio margaritifera has in this way been known to 
advance as much as five yardsin twenty-four hours, a rate of pro- 
gression which, if kept up, would amount to about a mile a year. 
Like other inert, massive creatures, fresh-water mussels 
live a considerable time. Sheridan, in his cynical way, wrote 
‘Even an oyster can be crossed in love,” but Sheridan was 
a better play writer than a zoologist, and failed to appreciate 
the fact that oysters are hermaphrodite. On the other hand, 
fresh-water mussels are bisexual, though externally the sexes 
are indistinguishable. There are people who claim to be able 
to tell male from female from the shape of the shell, but 
do not trust them. Until the eggs are being laid the onl\ 
criterion is a microscope. As the spawning season approaches 
this for Unio is May and June; for Anodonta, June, July 
and August—the mussels migrate to the shallower waters, 
which are also the warmer. Here the males, which are far 
fewer than the females, discharge their spermatozoa into the 
water, some of which will be swept through the lower slit 
between the valves of the female mussels, to meet the eggs 
which are now issuing one by one from the oviduct, By a verv 
complicated process the eggs are conducted into spaces in the 
gills, and in these spaces they are fertilised and mature. The 
number of eggs is prodigious ; according to Israél, a female 
Margaritana will produce at least a million in one season, 
and a female Anodonta nearly half that number. That 
the number is very great is, however, unquestioned, and the 
number of eggs produced is always a measure of the dangers 
the young have to face if they are to survive. The fertilisa 
tion takes place when the eggs have reached the gill chambers 
and the egg begins to segment, and the segments or cells 
then arrange themselves into the tissues which build up the 
body of, first, the larva and, then, the adult mussel. 
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Part of a gill of black bass infected with glochidia of a fresh-water mussel. 


(From Lefevre and Curtis.) 
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All this time I am trying to get at the explanation of 
the fact that while the adults are almost devoid of powers of 
locomotion, the species are very widely distributed, and are 
even found in newly made ponds within a few years of their 
making. Yet I am perpetually being dragged into side issues 
of interest, and at this point I must mention another and, 
I trust, the last. Like other fresh-water animals, swan-mussels 
are derived from a marine ancestry, and marine molluscs pro- 
duce a larva which, partly by its own exertions, but much more 
by the drift of tides and ocean currents, spreads its species 
over wide areas of the sea-floor. This larva, of characteristic 
shape and well provided with cilia or flickering little hairs 
by which it swims, is known as the veliger. Now, if a fresh- 
water mussel were to produce free-swimming veligers in a 
pond, they would not get very far, since there are no currents ; 
and if borne into a stream they would in time be all carried 
down to the sea. Yet, the marine ancestry of our mussel has 
so stamped itself on the fresh-water species that it conforms 
to the molluscan law and does produce a veliger larva. But 
it does not let it 
loose ; it keeps it shut 
up in the egg-shell, 
and the utmost its 
cilia are able to com- 
pass is to cause the 
larva to revolve 
slowly within its 
narrow cell. 

———— By October the 
— | veliger of the mussel 
has lost its cilia and 
has slowly changed 
into the final larval 
form, the glochidium, 
the stage which will 
solve our problem. 
By this time the eggs, each containing a glochidium, are 
compacted together, and form what is sometimes called the 
‘conglutinate.”” Each egg has, by mutual pressure, become 
six-sided, and as they adhere together in a compact mass, 
the “‘ conglutinate ’’ becomes a very accurate cast of the 
interior of the mussel’s gills in which the winter is passed. 
The glochidium, at one time thought to be a parasite living 
in the mussel, but now known to be a normal stage in its 
development, is highly organised, and has, indeed, many ot 
the organs of the adult in miniature. It has a bivalve shell, 
each valve triangular in outline, with a strong tooth at the 
iree apex. It has an elastic ligament to keep the valves 
gaping and a strong adductor muscle to close them together, 
and, besides other organs, it has a long and very sticky 
thread, sometimes, but erroneously, called the *‘ byssus.”’ 
Soon after the glochidial stage is reached, the bivalved 
larve escape from the eggshell, but remain for a_ time 
attached to the mother by means of the adhesive byssus. — In 
February and March they begin to leave the mother and to 
escape into the open water, sometimes in clusters, being 
entangled together by their sticky threads. Once escaped 
from the parental shelter, they sink slowly to the bottom or 
are carried by some current, still sinking, a little way off. 
They cannot swim, and, indeed, have no powers of locomotion, 
but sometimes, by aid of their adhesive threads, they enmesh 
themselves with water weeds. Reaching their resting place 
at the bottom of the stream or pool, the vast majority lie 
helpless and, except for an occasional snap of the shell, inert. 
Without doubt, millions perish 

Fallen, tallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from their high estate, 





Glochidia of fresh-water mussel, sinking into the 
tissues of the fin of a carp, twenty-four hours 
after infection. 

From Lefevre and Curtis.) 


but a few succeed to carry on the race. Unless the numbers 
of mussels are markedly increasing it must be that out of 
the hundreds of thousands of eggs laid but two will survive 
and grow up. 

The glochidia are not able to maintain an independent 
existence. In order for them to develop into young 
mussels, they must for a time become parasitic, and this 
they do, either on the fins or on the gills of fresh-water fish. 
O. H. Latter has described how “ sticklebacks throng round 
a mussel when the glochidia are being discharged, and appear 
much excited by the performance,” and how, when lying 
inert and motionless, these larvae become stimulated by the 
near approach of a fish, clapping their valves together and 
protruding their sticky byssus. Should the latter come in 
contact with the fish it adheres, and soon the young glochidium 
is also in contact with it. The toothed valves close upon 
the soft tissue of the fins between the fin-rays or on the gills 
with a grip that is never loosened. Irritated by the presence 
of this infant parasite, the surrounding tissues of the fish 
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Pectoral fin of 

a carp, three and a 

half hours after infection 
From Lefevre and Curtis.) 


become inflamed and rise up about it like a cup, and soon 
the glochidium is completely enveloped in a cyst and shut 
off from the world. That portion of the fish’s flesh which has 
been caught within the valves disintegrates and forms food 
which is at first absorbed by the outer cells of the body ot 
the larva: later the glochidia live on the lymph of the fish 
in which they are soaking. Within the cyst the larva is 
gradually developing into a minute mussel, a new shell is 
being laid down and a foot formed. After an interval of som: 
three months the valves begin to open and shut, the foot is 
thrust out and in time the walls of the cyst are ruptured 
and slough away, and a young mussel drops to the bottom 
of the stream perhaps many miles away from the spot where 
its larval forerunner first attached itself to its host. While 
the glochidia of the Anodonta fix themselves to the soft 
tissues of the fins—should they attach themselves to the hard 
fin-rays they soon fall off and perish—-those of the Uni 
and of the Margaritana embedded themselves in the fishe 

gills and usually make their way to the gill-chambei 

through the mouth. But in all cases the history is essentiall 
the same, and the part which the fish play in the dispersal 
of all three genera is identical. 


THE SPRING MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
rhe first of March has come and gone without the usual! 
report ol the cuckoo having been heard in one of the Southern 
Counties. As a rule these early cuckoos can be ascribed to 
playful schoolboys ; last year the efforts of a musical bricklaye: 
so far deceived a distinguished zoologist that he recorded th« 
supposed occurrence of the bird in the columns of the Times 
but it is not reasonable utterly to discredit all these early arrivals 
In a few days the wheatears will appear on our south-western 
shores ; following close upon them will come the chiffchatts 
earliest of all the warblers, and there is no inherent impossibility 
of an ambitious cuckoo arriving with these small migrants 
Interest in birds has become so very general of late years, and 
there are so many good observers scattered about the country, that 
a rare bird has very little chance of being overlooked. We hop 
that during the following weeks readers of CouNtRY Lire will 
send us records of the first appearances of the spring migrants 
in different places; but it must always be remembered that 
in the case of such birds as the cukoo it is not enough to have 
heard the song; the bird must also be seen and identified 
Those who have time and opportunity can also help in th 
very useful work, which is now being carried on, of marking 
young birds with rings; the results of this work are alread, 
beginning to show some most interesting facts with regard to 
the movements of birds. The researches of Herr Gatke and Mr 
W. Eagle Clarke, to mention only two of the many naturalists 
who have devoted years of study to this subject, have supplied 
us with an immense mass of information about the migration ot 
birds, but we are still as far as ever from answering the question 
of how birds find their way so unerringly over the immense ‘dis 
tances between their winter quarters and their summer breeding 
places. W 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PLUME TRADE. 

Very few are aware of the appalling destruction of bird 
life which is taking place all over the world at the present time 
to supply the trade with plumes. Actual figures, which cannot 
be disputed, are no doubt a more convincing form of argument 
than pages of print, and for this reason we record here the follow 
ing summary of one sale of plumage only, held on June toth 
1913. It must be borne in mind that this is only about one 
sixth of the total annual amount, for similar sales are held in 
London six timesa year. The figures given below are taken from 
the published catalogues of four brokers, viz., Messrs. Dalton 
and Young, Hale and Son, Lewis and Peat and S. Figgis and Co 
It must also be remembered that this June sale does not include 
nearly all the species of birds that are dealt in by the trade. In 
February, 1911, 24,800 humming birds were sold, and many 
other instances of vast numbers of different kinds of birds offered 
at sales might be mentioned. Summary of sale of plumag: 
held on June roth, 1913: Jays, 1,470 wings ; birds of paradise 
4,175 birds; kingfishers (Halcyon smyrnensis), 158,650 birds 
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parrots and macaws, 2,484 skins, wings and tails; owls, 674 
wings ; condors, 53,962 quills, also bundles of feathers weighing 
glb. 100z.; eagles, bundles of feathers weighing 7lb.; egrets, 
12,6390z., 75,834 birds—it was estimated by the late Professoi 
Newton that six egrets would produce 1oz. of plumes, but this 
figure is probably too low; ten or a dozen would probably be 
more correct—scarlet ibis, 282 birds ; white tern (Gygis), 5,321 
birds; crowned pigeons or gouras, 6,388 heads and crests ; 
Amherst pheasants, 660 birds; golden pheasants, 163 bundles 
of tail feathers; Impeyan pheasants, 2,869 birds; peacocks, 
24,887 bundles of feathers (averaging go—184 feathers per bundle); 
Argus pheasants, 122 birds; emus, 244 birds. The trade in 
plumage has now assumed such gigantic proportions that it 
is certain, if the Government Importation of Plumage (Prohibi- 
tion) Bill does not speedily become law, many of the most beauti- 
ful and valuable species of birds throughout the world will have 
ceased to exist 

Those who wish to learn the real facts of the case should 
study the two short valuable articles on this vital and much dis- 
cussed question which have been contributed this month (March) 
in the Fortnightly Review by Miss L. Gardiner, and in Pearson’ s 
Monthly Magazine by Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard Miss Gardiner, 
the secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
has very ably shown the Committee for the Economic Preserva- 
tion of Birds in its true colours—the committee which claims 
to have ‘“‘ done more in a few months of its existence towards 
accomplishing the desires of bird lovers than has ever been 
previously effected in this country’! This ‘ economi 
committee, which includes the principal dealers in the plumage 
trade, has recently published a list of birds which the trade has 
pledged itself not to deal in. The list is as follows: Chatterer, 
lyre-bird, regent bower-bird, rifle-bird, flamingo, spoonbill and 
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cattle egret. Allare birds which are either smuggled in very small 
numbers and practically unattainable or are of no value to the 
trade. It will thus be seen that the action of this committee and con- 
cessions of the trade amount to nothing, and can only be regarded 
as a clever device to throw dust in the eyes of the public and to 
frustrate, if possible, the passing of a much needed Bill. That 
most useful bird the cattle egret, which has now been almost 
wiped out in many localities, was, we understand, only placed 
on the prohibited list after great opposition on the part of the 
trade. It was essential that an egret of some sort should figure 
on their list, and that of least value has been selected. All 
the other species of egrets, the most beautiful and most valued 
birds on account of their plumes, as well as the birds of paradise, 
though equally threatened with extinction, are still to be used ! 
It is one of the main contentions of the trade that prohibition 
will divert the trade to the Continent without benefiting the 
birds. It is said that by cheapening the price of plumes the 
Continental markets will be able to consume the plumes rejected 
by Great Britain and America. Even granting this, it follows 
that the reduction of price must ultimately touch the plume 
collector’s profits, making his vocation by so much less attrac- 
tive than it was before. Also reduction of price must obviously 
extend the traffic in feathers beyond the few rich leaders of 
fashion to the middle-class public. There is no more certain 
way of killing a fashion than cheapening it. If the leader of 
fashion finds her grocer’s wife dressed in the feathers that she 
used to consider her prerogative, she will at once cease to be 
interested in this kind of adornment and will look out for some- 
thing else. If she evolves some other style, plumage will tend 
to become démodé, and the grocer’s wife will within a short 
time tend to follow once more the lead set by the lady of 
fashion O. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUTTON PLACI 
To tne Eprror or Country Lire.” 
SIR | have seen with great interest the views of Sutton Place and the articles 
of Mr. H. Avray Tipping in the two numbers of Country Lire, Nos. 892-3, 
February 7th and February 14th, ro14 While thanking Mr. Tipping for 
his valuable suggestions and his friendly notice of my book, ** An Old Manor 
House,” there is a point to which I should be glad to call his attention. Mr 


Tipping (page 203) doubts if the great hall was originally built, as it now 


stands, as a single room of 31ft. in height ; and he suggests that the two tiers 
of windows imply two storeys, with a low hall on the ground floor and a great 
chamber over it I think the magnificent stained glass in all the sixteen 
windows of the hall, alike in the upper as in the lower tiers, is evidence to 
the contrary The whole of the fifty-two separate lights now seen in the 
hall are filled with fine old glass. No other windows in the house have any 
it all. The eight windows of the upper storey tiers have glass with designs 
quite as large and splendid as those of the lower storey tiers. The coats and 
emblems are peculiarly fit for the public hall of a great courtier of the Tudors 
and eminently unsuitable for a mere living room. There are in the upper 
tiers no less than eighteen lights having the White and Red Rose, the crowns, 
garter, dragon, portcullis and other emblems of the two Henrys. There 
ire also the coats of White, Bishop of Winchester, 1557; of Gardiner Bishop 
of Winchester, 1531-1552; of Archbishop Bourchier, who crowned and 
married Henry VII. ; a ruined fragment of Wolsey, and the coats of the Earl 
of Arundel, 1524, and of the Marquess of Winchester, 1557 All of these 
splendid designs in glass are in the upper tiers ; they range in style and colour 


with the lower tier As one stands in the hall they seem to be one harmonious 
display I cannot imagine them to have been placed in different floors 
s» that they could not be seen together Again, is it conceivable that those 


who built the noble hall we see—5r1ft. 6in. long, 25ft. 6in. wide and 31ft. high 

ever designed to slice this hall horizontally in half, and to make two rooms. 
one over the other and each 5rift. 6in. long, 25{t. 6in. wide, and only 15{t. 6i: 
in height Such rooms would be monstrous; and if they were broken up 
into separate smaller chambers, what becomes of the grand painted glass 
which heraldically is a sort of history of the house and its roval and nob! 


visitors These brilliant and rich-toned coats would be lost in an ordinary 
living-room, to say nothing of their making them too dark to live in No! 
this princely blazonry was in its right place in the great hall of State. The 


chambers throughout the house have plain glass to give light FREDERIK 
HARRISON 


“PIGS THAT PAY.” 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The interesting letter of Mr. Hugh Aronson suggests some points which 
my own experience in co-operative pig-rearing for villagers may serve to 
elucidate. 1 find it a little difficult to understand how a sow could have been 
fed for nineteen months, during which time she brought up twenty-seven 
pigs, for only 1s. 6d. a week; and I feel sure that the man who bought two 
pigs for 12s. each on June 30th, 1912, and kept them for five months at a 
cost of rrs., must have given them other food which is not enumerated 
In the village in which I live—Thurloxton, Somerset—I started co-operative 
pig-rearing on October 2nd last with a view to preventing pigs’ wash being 
wasted Five cottagers co-operated by agreeing to supply their wash at 
1d. a bucket delivered, the wash to consist of refuse cooked food We bought 
two pigs, eleven weeks old, for £2 16s One of the co-operators undertook, 
for 1s. a week, to provide the use of a sty and straw, and to do all the necessary 
work, she taking the manure; this came to 19s. The meal, etc., cost 
£3 128. od. The wash amounted to rs. rod. for 142 buckets. Total, 








7d. The pigs so'd at the erd of nineteen weeks for {10, leaving a 


$7 198. 7 
gross profit of £2 os. 5d I say “ gross” because no allowance was made 
for interest on capital or for the risks of death or accident, veterinary charges 
or inability to move the pigs at the proper time owing to a Swine Fever Order 
As it happened, we incurred none of these risks; but all of them, together 
with market fluctuations, would have to be taken into consideration by 
anyone who made a regular business of pig-rearing for profit, and facilitics 
for insurance against them are, unfortunately, very meagre.—J. DANvVERs 
POWER 


To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. S. F. Edge’s letter in your issue of December 27th, 
1913, on pig-keeping on rough woodland, about a year ago you were kind 
enough to publish a few notes of mine on a precisely similar system of pig- 
keeping which I was trying in Canada. I had excellent success one year with 
fifteen sows on twenty acres, but last year, with sixty-five sows on a pro- 
portionate acreage, the results were most disastrous. Sows died, slipped 
their litters and little pigs vanished in quantities. Nothing thrived from 
spring to fall, the pasture was not half eaten off and everything in the place 
remained thin. I had a few shelters on the place, but had to remove them 
as the pigs piled themselves six deep, ard the lowest layer got badly crushed. 
My worst trouble was the fact that the four and five week old pigs used t 
go round the bunch and suck every sow that had milk, and often new-born 
pigs were starved before I could protect them. I trust Mr. Edge’s experience 
will be better than mine, and I should be very interested to hear of his scheme 
next winter. I notice Mr. Edge makes no provision in his balance-sheet 
for interest of rent.—A YounG EMIGRANT 
VENTILATION AT THE TULLY STUD 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—In your very interesting article on the Tul:y Stud there is a note on the 
system of ventilation used in the stud stables. It would be of very great 
interest to me, and I think to many of your readers, if you could show 
us diagrams of this ventilating system.—V 


DEFACING THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,-—The last issue of your journal contains the report of a meeting held 
recently in Penzance to initiate a crusade against those who would wantonly 
destroy and besmirch the lustrous beauty spots of the Cornish Riviera 
This evil is a rapidly growing one, and is not confined alene to Cornwall 
by any means. Washington Irving, an essayist of engaging ard inimitable 
parts, wrote eloquently and truthfully of the manifold beautics of English 
rucal lite and the countryside ; and John Constable, the apostle of English 
landscape painters, portrayed those rare scenes upon canvas. But the 
countryside Irving and Constable saw was the unsullied England of nearly 
a century ag Since those days many changes have occurred. and instead 
of being “* delighted by a continual succession of small landscapes of captivating 
loveliness,” the American litterateur would now be “* dismayed by a continual 
succession of jerry-built pseudo-Tudor houses, notice-boards, and advertise - 
ments of unseemly ugliness.” I write only in respect of advertising in 
the countryside. Even in the sylvan depths of our forests one meets 
these ungainly decorations I should be the last to say ‘“ Away with 
advertisements”; but, at least, let us have our countryside pure and 
wholesome, and without those degradations of human invention, the notice 
and advertisement boards.—W. CurRAN REEDY. 
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FISHING IN 
MONTENEGRO. 
[To tHe Eprror.]} 
Str,—I enclose a 
photograph of 
Montenegrins 
shooting fish. This 
sport is by no 
means easy, though 
it 1s facilitated to 
some extent by the 
fact that a bullet 
passing near to a 
fish will often stun 
it by its sudden 
impact on the 


water.— HARRY 
McILroy, H.M.S. 
Dublin. 


SOMERSET- 


SHIRE 
To tHe Eptror.} 
Sir, -— Before you 


grant Mr. Kelway’s 
request that you 
should leave out the 





‘shire " when writ- 
ing ot Somerset, 
would you ask him 
on what authority 
he says that: 
“ From the davs of 
Maelwas, King of 
Somerset, I believe, 
Somerset has never 
been a_ shire” 
SHOOTING THEIR FISH. Maelwas is a roval 
name unknown, at 
least, to one of your readers, and although there were Kings of Wessex, he 
has never read of a *“* King of Somerset,” nor does he believe that even the 
Somerset Herald could name one. If Somerset ** has never been a shire,” some 
famous authors have erred rather wantonly. The very learned Camden, 
in his “ Britannia,” and his Editor, Dr. Gibson, write of the county 
as Somersetshire, the latter even giving the word in Anglo-Saxon letters (se« 
Ed., Lond. fo., a.p. 1695). The historian of the county, Collinson (1791), 


, 


describes it as Somersetshire ; and, finally, its Archwological Society, with 
notable antiquaries contributing to its volumes, is entitled “‘ The Somerset 
shire Archeological and Natural History 


to this day.—]J. R 


A CURIOUS OLD RECIPE FOR MAKING HAIR GROW 


” 
) 


J 

Sir,—I was looking for an article on the box tree in an old encyclopawdia 
Hall’s. After seeing a very good account of this shrub, its culture, uses, 
etc., I was amused ‘to find it is a hair-grower! That being a desirable 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


t 


want, as we see by the many advertisements in our daily papers, I send 
you this old one: “ In the ephemerides of the curious there is the following 
account of the efficacy of box wood in making the hair grow \ young 
woman of Gunberg in Silecia, Lower Silecia, having had a malignant 
dysentery which occasioned the falling off of all her hair, was advised by 
a person some time after her recovery (as her hair was not likely to 
grow again of itself, her head [being then as bare as her hand) to wash 
it all over with a 
decoction of box 
wood, which she 
readily did, without 
the addition of any 
other drug. Hair of 
a chestnut colour 
grew on her head as 
she was told it would 
do, but having used 
no precaution 
to secure her neck 
and face from the 
lotion, they became 
covered with red hair 
to such degree that 
she seemed little 
different from an 
ape or monkey.” 
M. E. H. 


AN AGED BULL- 


FINCH. 
[To tHe Eprror.} 
Str, —I enclose a 


photograph of my 
bullfinch which died 
a few weeks ago. 
She was caught by 
birdlime in 1900 
when, as near as 
could be judged, 


she was two years 
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PARGET WORK AT BEAUCHAMPS, SHOPLAND, IN’ ESSEX. 
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old, so that if she had lived until Mav or June she would have been 
sixteen vears old. This is, I believe, a very great age for a member 
of this species, which is always regarded as short lived. Before her death 
her feathers turned black nearly all over her body Can you account for 
this ?—KATHLEEN WILSON. 

{Unfortunately the photograph accompanying this interesting note is 
not suitable for publication. Probably the bullfinch was fed with a mixed 
bird seed that had too much hemp in it.—ED.} 


A BEECH HEDGEROW IN WINTER 
To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which you may consider of sufficient interest for 
vour journal It was taken at Leatherhead at the end of February, and shows 
half a mile of beech hedge, whose brown leaves are nearly as thick, and form 
as dense a screen along the whole length, as in the height of summer. Asa 





THE CHARM OF BROWN LEAVES. 


hedgerow plant the beech has therefore a double charm, that of green 
leaves in summer and brown in winter.—W. Harris 


FOALS SHEDDING THEIR COATS IN LARGE PATCHES 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.) 
Sir,—I have two nine months old foals grazing together in a meadow by 
themselves. During the last day or two, without any previous indication 
one of them has cast three or four large patches of hair from his body, eac! 
patch about six square inches in size, leaving the skin quite bare, but perfectly 
healthy-looking. Can any of vour readers suggest the reason? Two expla 
nations have been given to me by friend One that the colt is suffering 
from mange; but I do not think this can be correct, for there has been no 
The othe 


suggestion is that during the very damp weather we have had lately a deficiency 


signs of itching, and, as I say, the skin looks perfectly healthy 


of oil in the skin has allowed the roots of the hair to rot; but this theory 
does not seem to me reasonabl The only other explanation which 
suggests itself to me isthat the colt is suffering from parasites, but the 
one thing against this supposition is the apparent absence of itchins 
None of my friends has seen or heard of a similar case, and I do not 
think, as one of them has expressed the opinion, that the loss of 
hair in these big patches is accounted for merely by the time of year 
when the coat would 
be shed naturally 
for I have always 
tound that it is shed 
gradually.—L. H 


ESSEX PARGET 
TING 

[To tHe Eptror.] 
Sirn,—Your recent 
article on Essex par- 
getting suggests that 
you may like to 
publish the enclosed 
photograph of a good 
example at Beau- 
champs, Shopland, a 
parish of about 
seventy souls tucked 
away in the south- 
east corner of Essex 
Similar work of an 
even more elaborate 
nature existed at 
Prittlewell, on 
a house which, unfor- 
tunately, disappeared 
a tew years ago 
when additions were 
made to the Blue 
Boar. 
ARCHER. 


-~Jouwn 
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rHE SUN'S 
To tHe Epiror or 


CHEMISTRY 
Country Luis 
S14 I am enclosing a photograph which I 


pe you will find of use for publication in 


Country Lirt It represent a typical scene 
n the Vosges District of Eastern France, where 
mile after mile of hilly country is plastered over 
1 huge sheets of linen, varving in colour 
from a dirty yellow to an almost pure white 
achir the sunlight The peasants, as 


ut will see in the accompanying illustration, 


themselves in spraying the vast sheets 


water I have never seen anv mention 


t this bleaching in Country Lire, and, as it is 
juite one of the sights of France, I think the 
photograph will probably be of considerable 


nte your readers C. Ucntrer Knox 


rH BARGEWOMAN 
Eprror oF Country Lurt 
SIR The bargewoman is almost as typical of 


path as the monkey boat is of the 


mal itself She is more so at any rate than 


THE BARGEE’S MATE. 
beautiful village of Harewood |. H. SAUNDERS 
The photograph of the Harewood Sculp- 
tures was submitted to Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 


vho writes “ Your correspondent’s photo- 


graph may represent part of the sculpture 
f the original pediment of the portico on 
garden front of 
Barry took 


ve modified that side of the house in 1843-50 


the south or Harewood, 


which Sir Charles down when 
Being obliged to raise the end wings in order to 
»btain the requisite bedroom accommodation 
he widened the centre by a pilaster treatment, 
which took the place of the old portico As the 
house now stands above the great terrace garden 
which he laid out, it achieves a fine Italian 
haracter by its mass and horizontality The 
house was built about 1759 by Carr of York, 
Robert Adam being called in to complete the 
interior, which contains some fine examples of 
his work The altar-like block, with ram’s 
heads, fluted frieze and swags, in the background 
of the photograph, looks like his style.”—Ep 


THE SALMON FISHING ON THE NORI 
lo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—Referring to Captain McCalmont’s stric- 


tures upon my 


information about the river 








COUNTRY LIFE. 





BLEACHING LINEN IN THE VOSGES. 
the male of het Nore First, I wrote it “ Nore,” not Nare,” and I know this ri 
species, he being personally, having stayed at Thomastown and having had = saln 


for the most part a fishing at Mount Juliet placed at my disposal by the then estate agent 


rather shambling, short distance below the village of Inistioge there is a “ splendid” saln 
I 


loosely built fellow reach within Woodstock, and though, as your correspondent says, most 


t no very marked the Woodstock water is tidal (but not to any great extent), that fact d 


characteristics. His not prejudice salmon pools at low stages of tides. I know—and surely 
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\ 





} 
lhe 
i\ 


missus,” however, correspondent knows—of pools upon other rivers influenced by tides w 
is of a type alone are very likely casts. I was, of course, ignorant of the fact of the Mount Ju 
Stalking along on fishings having becn leased to Captain MecCalmont, or I should not | 
her clogs, with the mentioned it Power's Hotel in Thomastown has evidently chang 
inevitable sun-bon hands, but that makes no material difference Here is an exe 
net pulled well over from Hi’ Regan’s excellent work He says: “In Col Tighe 
her torehead, het demesne Woodstock, there is a capital reach, and above the to 


sturdy figure gener- 


illy gives one the eultvy of access for a licensed rod-fisher who writes for permission.’ 


mpression that she G. GARROW-GREEN 


made by the 


Geese to a ctantene RAT VERSUS STOAT 

pattern Her job 

in a well conducted To tue Epiror of Country Lire.” 

barge is that of SIR \ tew days ago while out with the Essex hounds in the neighbe 
teerin ind she hood of Beauchamp Roding, another follower of the Hunt and I witnes 

generally manages 1 fierce and sanguineous duel between a very large grey rat and a sto 
» combine with When first viewed we imagined the combatants to be a piece of brown 

t the care of a blown hither and thither, up and down, by some wayward current ot 
oung family Upon approaching nearer, however, we discovered the creatures clas] 

W. McWILLIAM together in a deadly embrace, each apparently trying to find a vi 


spot upon which to attack and give the coup de grace Leaping h 
SCULPTURES AT 
HAREWOOD 


To tHe Eprror.] 


then the rat 
indeed it is doubttul if they noticed us 
royal At 


lightest heed of our presence ; 


SIR The enclosed engaged were they in their battle 


photograph of some 


nteresting stone the latter stone dead on the grassy road-wast The victor then « 
sculptures was ippeared into a hole in a contiguous bank wherein, probably, harboure 


taken in Lord 
Harewood s 


the vanquished rodent’s wife and helpless offspring 


before have I seen a buck-rat show fight to a stoat \usprey B. Dune 





SCULPTURES AT 
Probably removed by Sir C. Barry from pediment at Harewood House 


HAREWOOD. 


nto the air they fought, literally tooth and nail, the stoat first on top an 
his went on for several m:nutes, neither animal taking th: 


length the stoat tow 
vivantage of an opening, and fastening just behind the car of the rat la 


Once and once on! 


rhomastown) another at Mt Juliet, but to neither ts there anv diff 


t 


A 











